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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Smyrna—What Next? 
HE tragedy of Smyrna passes realiz- 
ation. Completely routed in the 
struggle with the Turks, the Greek troops 
fell back on Smyrna; some of them es- 
caped in troop ships and the rest swelled 
the number of pitiable refugees caught 
in the fire with which the Turks de- 
stroyed the city. Thousands were burned 
to death, helpless Christians were mur- 
dered by hundreds, and other thousands 
of desperate refugees still erowd the 

shores in vain hope of rescue. 

Will the victorious Turks march on 
the neutral zone about Constantinople 
and the Straits, which was established 
under the Versailles Treaty? Fearing 
this, the British government called on the 
Entente and the Balkan Powers to help 
defend the zone, invited its Dominions 
to send contingents, landed artillery, 
sent its Atlantic fleet to Constantinople, 
and proposed an immediate conference 
to make peace with the Turks. So far, 
France and Italy, though committed to 
preserving the neutrality of the Straits, 
lean toward moral suasion and away 
from force. On the other hand, Russia 
reaffirmed an agreement concluded with 
Turkey in 1920 that free passage of the 
Straits should be permitted to ships of 
all nations for commercial purposes 
only, and took the position that the in- 
terests only of countries near the Black 
Sea should be considered. Apparently 
she is ready to back her position with 
arms. And the great Moslem groups all 
through the East, encouraged by the 
Turkish victory, furnish another inflam- 
mable element. 

It will be remembered that the Treaty 
of Sévres, fixing boundaries in the Near 
East, has never been ratified, and the 
three years’ fight between Greece and 
Turkey has been over territory. Two 
conferences of European powers have 
attempted to effect a peace; and of these 
the conference of premiers held last 
spring proposed a revision of the Treaty 
that was clearly in Turkey’s favor. It 
involved the yielding of Constantinople, 
eastern Thrace and all Asia Minor to 
the Turks, Smyrna to be governed by a 
special administration, the Gallipoli Pe- 
ninsula and Adrianople going to 
Greece. But Greece would not give up 

















Just as a reminder of one of women’s 
activities, we’d like to mention that it is 
now over a year since we started our 
series of art covers by American women. 

As being wholly appropriate for 
this particular number—to be on dis- 
play at the Women’s Activities Ex- 
hibit, September 18-23, we have chosen 
an etching by Miss Zella de Milhau, one 
of the most active among women artists. 
Combining sports with art—she excels 
as a sportswoman—Miss de Milhau has 
a traveling studio on wheels (see the 
snapshot above taken by Mrs. William 
Chase). The studio, or trailer for her 
motor-car, is fully equipped with living 
facilities for four persons and for etch- 
ing purposes there is a portable copper 
plate press—so that work and play can 
be enjoyed in the open. 

Miss de Milhau is a native New 
Yorker, with a summer home at South- 
ampton, Long Island. But the range of 
her etchings shows her to be a citizen of 
the world. 

Her war record is especially fine. For 
“valorous service under fire” on the 
French front she was decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre; and the Gold Medaille 
de Reconnaissance. Still another medal 
came from the town of Compiégne in 
gratitude for bravery; and a fourth was 
bestowed when she drove the ambulance 
provided by her home village of South- 
ampton. And always she etches—experi- 
menting in aqua tint, mezzo-tint, soft 
ground and dry point, as well as the pure 
etched line. 


Smyrna, the Turks made additional de- 
mands, and the necessary meeting date 
was never fixed. France had recently 
moved for a new conference, to be held 
in Venice, to try again for a Turkish 
peace. 

Generally speaking, Great Britain has 


favored the Greek cause and France that 
of the Turkish Nationalists. Certainly 
clashes of policy between the European 
nations, clashes of national interest, 
have kept the war fires burning. 

First of all to consider, of course, is 
aid for the victims who survive. The 
address of the Near East Relief is 149 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Railway Strike Ends 

HE railway shopmen’s strike has 

come to an end—piecemeal. On Sep- 
tember 13 the leaders in a Chicago meet- 
ing authorized the men to return to work 
individually on such railroads as ac- 
cepted the leaders’ agreement. The 
terms are a settlement with each road in- 
stead of on a national basis; acceptance 
of the Labor Board wage reduction— 
which was the occasion of the strike; 
disputes on seniority or any other con- 
troversy to be referred to a commission 
of six representatives of each side, the 
life of this commission to be until June 
1, 1923. Something like fifty railroads 
have accepted the agreement, but many 
others have refused. 

This strike, which affected 400,000 
shop men, began July 1, in opposition 
to a $60,000,000 annual wage cut au- 
thorized by the Railway Labor Board; 
before long, in settlement negotiations, 
it turned into a struggle over the sen- 
iority issue, with the administration of- 
fering a variety of solutions. On both 
counts the men lose, except in so far as 
the arbitration by commission may pro- 
vide a sort of deferred priority. They 
also lose the advantage of a national 
agreement. 


Russia Says No 

S reported in the last Citizen, the 

United States government some time 
ago asked the Soviet government its at- 
titude toward the despatch to Russia of 
a commission of American experts to 
study Russian conditions, with a view 
to finding out what might be done to 
assist production. Russia’s answer— 
presented by the Russian ambassador to 
Germany to the American ambassador 
there, is a negative. If our commission 
goes to Russia, Russia must be free to 
send a commission here; the spirit of 
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such an arrangement must be reciprocal, 
while the suggestion we made would 
carry an implication of Russian inferior- 
ity and so bad feelings instead of good 
would be engendered. The Soviet am- 
bassador intimated that his government 
would welcome further proposals, and 
to American correspondents he said that 
at any rate private commissions or 
groups of business men would be re- 
ceived. 


Clemenceau’s Visit 


EORGES CLEMENCEAU, premier 
of France when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed, has definitely an- 
nounced the intention to sail for this 
country in November and to tour the 
states, speaking unofficially in the in- 
terests of France. He wants to make 
America understand that France is 
neither militaristic nor imperialistic, and 
to help restore American confidence in 
French motives. With characteristic 
crispness, he has refused a big offer 
from a lecture bureau, and his trip will 
be conducted entirely at his own ex- 
pense. A cordial welcome is assured to 
“ the Tiger.” 

The European nations can’t balance their 
budgets as long as they continue to throw 
standing armies into the scales.—Asheville 
Times. 


To Impeach Mr. Daugherty 

RGANIZED labor is bent on an im- 

peachment of Attorney General 
Daugherty because of the injunction ob- 
tained in the shopmen’s strike, and has 
set October 1 as the date to begin in 
earnest a campaign against him. Urged 
by labor leaders, Representative Oscar 
Keller (Republican), of Minnesota, in- 
troduced in the House a resolution for 
the impeachment of Mr. Daugherty. The 
resolution was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and Mr. Keller asked Sam- 
uel Untermyer, the New York lawyer 
who was counsel for the Lockwood and 
Pujo investigating committees, to act as 
counsel. Mr. Untermyer has often at- 
tacked Mr. Daugherty for alleged fail- 
ure to prosecute illegal trade combina- 
tions, and Mr. Keller is hoping the Judi- 
ciary Committee will extend the scope of 
its investigations to include such 
charges. 

As we go to press, Mr. Untermyer’s 
acceptance is announced; and the Ju- 
diciary Committee has postponed hear- 
ings until December. 


The Excitement Over Kipling 
HE interview of Clare Sheridan with 
Rudyard Kipling reported in the 
New York World, has stirred up much 
excitement both here and abroad. Mr. 
Kipling was reported to have said that 
the United States went into the war too 
late, and came out too soon; “ they have 
got all the gold in the world, but we 
have saved our souls.” Mr. Kipling has 
sweepingly denied the interview. 
In any case, as the World points 
out, the interview can not have produced 


a bad effect on British-American rela- 
tions, because so many distinguished 
Englishmen have risen to protest. 


Unsuppressed 


ig IS a pleasure to note that the case 
brought against Thomas Seltzer, 
publisher, by the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, was dis- 
missed. “ The Diary of a Young Girl ” 
and the two D. H. Lawrence books did 
not seem to the city magistrate a menace 
to morals, as they had seemed to Mr. 
John S. Sumner, secretary of the So- 
ciety. He even said that he considered 
each of them a distinct contribution to 
the literature of the day. 

Now Mr. Seltzer is suing Mr. Sumner 
for damages to the tune of $10,000. 


League of Nations Notes 
| gerimvar's has been unanimously 


elected a member of the League of 
Nations. Count Banffy, the Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, brought as- 
surances to the Third Assembly that his 
country would satisfy all her obliga- 
tions, and as soon as Hungary was de- 
clared a member, he was invited to a 
seat on the floor. 

Bolivia, on the other hand, has noti- 
fied the League Secretariat that she will 
withdraw from the Assembly. Peru also 
refused to seat its delegation. The rea- 
son in both cases is supposed to be the 
election of a Chilean as President. 
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Very Briefly 

A curious case under the three per cent. 
immigration law is that of Phyllis K. 
Hosking. A British girl, she has been de- 
tained at Ellis Island because she was born 
in Africa and the African quota was 
exhausted when she reached here. She has 
now been released in the custody of her 
father until the Department of Labor can 
review her case. 

The Ford Motor Company plants in De- 
troit and elsewhere suspended work on 
September 16, on account of the shortage of 
coal and the height of coal prices. 

The House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church eliminated the promise to 
obey from the marriage service. But they 
adopted a canon prohibiting any divorced 
communicant of the Episcopal Church from 
remarrying or any communicant from 
marrying a divorced person, except in the 
case of the innocent party where the 
divorce was granted for infidelity. 

Evangeline Booth, Commander of the 
Salvation Army in the United States, has 
been ordered by her brother, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to give up her post, in 
order to allow for a form of supervision 
that will permit more control from London. 
No date has been set for her departure, and 
there is talk of appeal from the decision. 

Brazil’s exposition is in full swing, and 
Secretary Hughes, who went down to carry 
our greetings, is on his way back. 

A total of fifty-eight, mostly miners, have 
been indicted in connection with the Herrin 
massacre. 

P. S.—The President has vetoed the bonus 
bill, and the Senate has passed the confer- 
ence report on the tariff bill, which now goes 
to the President. 
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One of the most interesting develop- 
ments at the Third Assembly is the 
Cecil peace plan, which has been favor- 
ably received. The plan—Lord Robert 
Cecil’s—is referred to as “an inter- 
national company assurance against 
war,” and it is a sort of modification 
of Article X. It would provide ulti- 
mately for a European, a South Ameri- 
can, and an Asiatic peace compact, but 
the start is an agreement among Eng- 
land, France and Italy. Later Spain 
would join, and still later Germany and 
Russia. These nations would pledge 
themselves to action against any aggres- 
sor, giving specific guarantees to that 
effect. Opposition was offered to the 
plan on the ground that it might force 
the nations to increase their military 
strength; to which the answer was that 
there would be no compulsion to join. 

The plan originated from the re- 
sponse to a League questionnaire on 
the reasons for large armies—the pre- 
vailing answer being fear of external 
aggression. Lord Cecil’s argument was 
that the removal of this fear was a first 
step toward reduction of land arma- 
ment. 


If the fuel crisis continues, William Ho- 
henzollern may get more for his woodpile 
than he did for his memoirs.—New York 


Tribune. 


The Prohibition Poll 


HE final figures on the Literary 

Digest’s Prohibition poll show the 
percentage of women for and against 
continuance of the law unchanged from 
that reported in the last Citizen—44.5 
per cent for, and 55.5 per cent against 
—covering the 36.7 per cent in favor 
of modification and the 18.8 per cent 
in favor of repeal. Somewhat less 
than five per cent of the 2,200,000 
women polled had voted when the lists 
closed, while the general poll brought 
better than the ten per cent expected. 
Of this general poll, 38.6 per cent were 
for continuance and enforcement, 40.8 
per cent for modification, 20.6 per cent 
for repeal. 





Recent Primaries 

NTERESTING Republican primaries 
of the fortnight show a mixture of 
radical and conservative tendencies. In 
Wisconsin the radical LaFollette was re- 
nominated by an overwhelming major- 
ity; Maryland renominated another rad- 
ical, Senator France, in preference to 
John W. Garrett, Secretary of the Arms 
Conference. In Massachusetts the arch- 
conservative, Henry Cabot Lodge, was 
renominated three to one. Senator 
Townsend is again Michigan’s candidate, 
in spite of his vote for Newberry, though 
he undoubtedly prospered through the 
splitting, three ways, of the anti-New- 
berry vote. Senator Poindexter of 
Washington was also renominated, and 
Mrs. Frances C. Axtell was fourth in 

the race. 

September 19. 
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Helping the Hand That Feeds Us 


evident a steady drift from the 

farm to the city. Much less than 
half the population of the United States 
now lives on the farm. Ten years ago 
less than 45 per cent. of the people 
lived in the cities. Forty years ago more 
than 70 per cent. of the people were 
farmers. 

We have just recently learned that for 
the first time in history we have more 
people working in factories than on our 
farms, although our population is in- 
creasing at the rate of one million a 
year. A study of the census returns 
shows that agriculture has been the only 
interest to decline. In the last decade 
employment in manufacturing increased 
20 per cent. The professions all show 
a healthy growth. But we are not keep- 
ing the boys and girls on the farms and 
we are not going to until the conditions 
of the agricultural industry make it 
worth while for them to stay there. 


\ LL through the country there is 


Why Farmers Leave Home 


It is difficult to see how the cost of 
living is going to come down and stay 
down with producers leaving the farm 
and joining the ranks of the consumers. 
Our farms are being depopulated be- 
cause a farmer no longer knows, after 
weathering all other vicissitudes of his 
hazardous calling, whether he can count 
on getting back the actual value he has 
put into his products. It should be the 
chief concern of the American people, 
as the surest guarantee of an enduring 
national life, to make farming as reli- 
ably profitable as any other occupation 
requiring the same amount of capital, 
hard work and ability. If the farmer 
is not prospering the man in the city can- 
not prosper. 

The best way to mend the present sit- 
uation and provide for the future, it 
seems to me, is to increase the producer’s 
profit by shortening the road to market. 
The way to accomplish this is through 
cooperative marketing, which eliminates 
the unessential and speculative middle- 
man and which gives both producer and 
consumer their due. 

This I have great hope we shall ac- 
complish through the recently enacted 
Capper-Volstead Cooperative Marketing 
Law, which gives farmers for the first 
time an unclouded right to organize for 
the sale and distribution of their own 
products. 

When farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions perform this great service there 
will be only one or two groups of profit- 
takers where we now have five or six. 
Not only will this bring us to the solu- 
tion of our marketing problem, but au- 
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tomatically and naturally it will give us 
the sound and much desired system of 
farm finance which national welfare has 
come to recognize as an imperative ne- 
cessity for the farm industry. Then we 
can provide him with the necessary 
credit to handle his annual turn-over. 

It is significant that the only genuine- 
ly prosperous nation in the world today 
is the world’s only cooperative com- 
monwealth—Denmark. Denmark is an 
agricultural country with what in its 
natural state our farmers would consider 
a rather poor soil. About fifty years 
ago the competition of American and 
South American products brought about 
an agricultural revolution in Denmark. 
The farmers were facing ruin. The re- 
sult of that peaceful revolution was the 
breaking up of large farms into small 
farms, the extinction of tenant-farming 
in favor of farm ownership, the elimina- 
tion of exactions of unnecessary middle- 
men through cooperative buying and co- 
operative marketing and with it a stand- 
ardizing of products. 

These Danish farmers then sent a 
commission to England to find how 
Johnny Bull liked his eggs, butter and 
bacon. They next proceeded to so far 
improve upon those products reaching 
the English market that they virtually 
have captured and held that market ever 
since. Danish agricultural products are 
even imported into this country, the 
greatest food-producing country in the 
world. 

Here the cost of distribution is ap- 
proximately 70 cents on the dollar 
against a cost of less than 10 cents on 
the dollar in cooperative Denmark. 


Cause and Effect? 


The Danish farmer is now his own 
banker. There are 521 cooperative sav- 
ings banks in Denmark and the farmers 
are financed by efficient cooperative 
credit unions. These farmers have made 
Denmark a genuinely democratic coun- 
try. But the great outstanding fact of 
all, to me, is the fact that the only truly 
prosperous nation on the globe today is 


a nation conducted by farmers on the co- 
operative plan. 

The best indication of what coopera- 
tive marketing will do in this country 
for the consumer as well as for the pro- 
ducer, comes from California, where by 
means of cooperation the cost of distrib- 
uting fruit from the producer to the 
wholesale trade, exclusive of freight, has 
been reduced from 15 per cent. to 2 1-3 
per cent., including the cost of a na- 
tional advertising campaign. The de- 
pendable products supplied by these co- 
operative organizations have made it 
possible for the wholesale and retail 
trade to sell these fruits at gross margins 
not much in excess of those the whole- 
saler and retailer add to the sale of non- 
perishable foodstuffs. 


Cooperative Fruit 


In the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, through which 10,500 members 
sell nearly one hundred million dollars’ 
worth of citrus fruits annually to the 
wholesale trade, the growers have or- 
ganized more than 200 local cooperative 
associations, each owning its own pack- 
ing houses and managing its local af- 
fairs. These associations federate into 
a central marketing agency which sells 
the fruit. 

The cooperative method of selling 
saved these California fruit industries 
in 1921 from the collapse which over- 
took the agricultural industry and other 
industries. By this means most Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers received prices for 
their crops in 1921 that returned more 
than the cost of production. Not only 
did the producers get back their cost of 
production, but the trade made fair 
profits and the steadily sustained de- 
mand for California fruits proves the 
consumer is pleased with his share of 
these benefits, and is responding with a 
large consumption. These California 
organizations have eliminated the un- 
necessary speculation that is constantly 
taking toll from producer and consumer 
under our present system of buying, dis- 
tributing and selling most farm prod- 
ucts. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change has never controlled prices, but 
by improved methods of marketing, of 
standardizing and improving the prod- 
uct, it has in this way and by advertising 
widened the sale and demand to the 
point that the fruit growers are assured 
good profits where once they sold at a 
loss. The consumer has been benefited 
with ten times as much fruit of far 
higher quality at lower prices. I learn 
that the former average loss to the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange of 1% 








million dollars annually caused by de- 

cay due to bad handling by the individ- 

ual grower, has been eliminated through 

cooperative harvesting, packing and 

standardizing. The consumer inevitably 
~ shares in this saving. 

There are all sorts of opportunities 
before us in the United States awaiting 
cooperative endeavor, but it may take 
us ten years to profit by them generally. 
Still, I hope for a speedy development 
of this movement, now that the greatest 
obstacle has been removed from the 
pathway of farmer cooperative enter- 
prises. 

Cooperative grain marketing on a 
scale never before seen in the world is 
in a fair way of being established with 
this season’s crop, and the National 


Livestock Producers’ Association is at 
work organizing cooperative livestock 
commission companies, to be owned and 
operated by farmer members, at all the 
great livestock markets. 

A third of the grain crop of Cali- 
fornia will be exported this year by the 
growers themselves, without the inter- 
vention of middlemen. In Nebraska the 
Farmers’ Union is organizing a farmers’ 
Cooperative Finance Corporation. Sales 
through farmers’ organizations in 1919 
totaled nearly 722 million dollars. 
About one hundred million dollars’ 
worth of farm supplies were bought 
cooperatively, such as fertilizers, coal, 


feed, binder twine, spraying ma- 
terials, crates, boxes, etc. Minne- 
sota, where cooperative  develop- 
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ment has made great progress, mar- 
kets nearly half its agricultural out- 
put cooperatively; South Dakota, 27 per 
cent; Nebraska, 26 per cent; North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and California, each 22 
per cent; Michigan, 21; Kansas and 
lowa, each 20 per cent. 

These, of course, are only beginnings. 
By way of showing the need for this co- 
operative development—and for other 
remedies which I will mention—let me 
try to give you a glimpse of farm con- 
ditions. The farm crisis is chronic. The 
war has simply made it more acute. The 
evils from which the farmer suffers have 
long been present and been accumulat- 
ing. Farm history for fifteen or twenty 
years past is strewn with the financial 

(Continued on page 24) 


Health— Positive 


- health?” how would you answer? 

One small girl’s reply sounded sus- 
piciously typical of the general idea, 
* Health is—is—why, it’s when you are 
not sick!” That is, health is negative, 
and disease is the positive, active force 
to which everybody pays attention. Even 
preventive medicine, which sounded al- 
most irreverently cheerful not so long 
ago, thinks of health as that which re- 
mains when disease is prevented. 

Now comes the next step, and this is 
truly revolutionary in the literal sense 
of turning around. A group of women 
declares that it is health which is the 
positive force, that it is progressive, nor- 
mal, realizable, and infinitely to be de- 
sired. 

This group is the Woman’s Founda- 
tion for Health, Inc. It defines itself 
as a “ cooperative body of fifteen lead- 
ing national women’s organizations 
formed for the purpose of correlating 
the health interests of these organiza- 
tions in a program of positive health.” 
The Foundation arose out of left-over 
war-time budgets, and was born in 1919 
at the International Convention of Medi- 
cal Women. Since that date it has been 
gathering together its stray ends, forti- 
fying itself, developing its plans, and 
preparing necessary literature. In July, 
1922, this cooperating movement of or- 
ganizations stood up on its own feet and 
opened its own front door at 43 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 

The actual make-up of the Foundation 
and the way it plans to work remind one 
of the famous cat and rat farm of child- 
hood memory. It feeds itself, and pro- 
duces more food to feed itself again. Or 
better still, imagine two flexible fun- 
nels placed with their small ends touch- 
ing, and their mouths close together. 
Into mouth number one enter represent- 
atives from the fifteen great national 


T SOME one asked you “ What is 
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bodies—the American Association of 
University Women, American Home 
Economics Association, Council of Jew- 
ish Women, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association, National Association 
of Deans of Women, National Board 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations, National 
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From the ‘“‘High Road’’ picture by Carlyle Ellie 
Starting right—the health examination 


Council of Women, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, National League of Women Vot- 
ers, National League of Girls Clubs, Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National Women’s Trade Union 
League, and Women’s Department Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 

The representatives from these organ- 
izations form a House of Delegates 
which elects a Board of Trustees (that 
is the small end of funnel number one) 


and this Board of Trustees appoints tech- 
nical committees and the staff of the 
Foundation (and that is small end of 
funnel number two). This second small 
end makes researches, prepares pro- 
grams, gets out literature, and issues the 
fruit of all these through its own fun- 
nel mouth number two, which expands 
back into the fifteen national organiza- 
tions with their fifty million women and 
eirl members. So that the work of the 
Foundation is planned to touch practi- 
cally the whole female population of 
the United States. 

From such an organization of organ- 
izations one might logically expect a 
plan for community health. But while 
the community must play its part, and 
will benefit enormously, the emphasis 
is on the health of the individual woman. 

Women need to be taught that the 
power to sustain health is chiefly within 
themselves, and that they have a person- 
al responsibility for doing it. For years 
the home woman has been characterized 
by “self-neglectful and long-suffering 
habits for which her conscience does not 
even rebuke her. She quickly calls a 
physician in for her children or her hus- 
band, while she tolerates a condition of 
half-health in herself which she wrongly 
accepts as her lot, unaware that she 
could earn her full measure of health 
by the cultivation of right health 
habits.” She needs to realize that she 
owes it to herself and to the world to 
maintain her health actively. 

Did you know that the few figures 
which exist reveal the dreadful fact that 
only about ten women out of every hun- 
dred have Class A positive Health? The 
other extreme is that only ten out of 
every hundred are actually ill, and need 
a doctor, surgeon or dentist. The re- 
maining eighty are neither positively 
well nor actually ill—they’re “fair to 
middlin’”; they drag around from day 
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From a poster in the Women’s Health Foundation “ Positive Health Series.’ 
from “ Health? ” (neither sick nor well) to Health plus. 


minus. 


to day, wasting energy and effort and 
temper on a half-world of pale shadows. 

Once having actively realized that 
health is your own individual responsi- 
bility, the logical thing to do is to find 
out how much you are credited with, 
and how much you must get. And the 
obvious, and only, way of taking such 
an inventory is through a health exam- 
ination. “ Obvious ” is a poor word here. 
for it carries the sense of “ easily done,” 
and there are many communities where 
a woman in search of knowledge about 
her own health will have to hunt long 
before she finds a doctor who can or 
will make such an examination from the 
positive standpoint. So strong is the ald 
theory that disease is the important 
thing. And right here is the opportu- 
nity of the cooperating organizations. 
One woman alone may not be powerful 
enough to secure the facilities for health 
examinations. But if a whole club de- 
cides to take inventories of themselves. 
they will find the means of doing it. 

The first health examination will put 
you into one of the three great classes. 
If you belong to Class A, rejoice, stay 
there, and know you are staying there 
through the periodic examinations which 
keep you informed. If you belong to 
Class C, you will need a physician’s 
services to cure you into Class A. But 
if you are one of the great 80 per cent. 
in Class B, you will have a chance to get 
acquainted with the entire Foundation 
program. It is your responsibility to 
march out into Class A, to rid yourself 
of the symptoms of eighty percentedness 
through “ proper health habits, correct 
home conditions and adjustment to them, 
work which has better health possibili- 
ties for mind and body, recreation 
adapted to your individual needs, and 
a social consciousness that supplies the 
vision for proper balanced living.” 

That is a big program, taking in every 
phase of life, and the Foundation real- 
izes that it is too big for one woman to 
carry on alone. Their plan is that the 
cooperating organizations may study 


various phases of the program, and put 
them into practice as they can. 

For this purpose, the Foundation’s 
editorial staff is furnishing information, 
program material, and practical sugges- 
tions to the various cooperating organ- 
izations. One of their interesting publi- 
cations is the Positive Health Series, 
which has just come off the press of 
the American Medical Association. It 
may be obtained either in pamphlet 
form, or in a bound handbook, and is 
a text of the Foundation’s program for 
positive health building. It offers a 
background for all the educational work 
they plan to do. 

In addition to editorial material, the 
Foundation plans to demonstrate the 
practical application of the program at 
their headquarters, and some day they 
hope to have a mobile unit that will 
carry the message of positive health to 
the farthest corner of the country. 

The demonstration at headquarters 
will include much emphasis on correct 
posture and correct shoes, for these 
things have a very important bearing on 
health. Because of their importance, 
the Foundation has taken over the work 
of approving shoes, and is now the only 
women’s body which is doing that work. 
With the help of orthopedists, manu- 
facturers, and other experts, they are 
preparing four approved lasts, all bear- 
ing the name of Trail Blazer Shoe, and 
the stamp of the Foundation, and these 
will be ready for sale all over the coun- 
try by mid-winter. 

Editorial work, demonstrations, shoe 
approving, these are all important parts 
of the actual work of the Foundation. 
But even more important for the future 
is the plan for gathering statistics. That 
is a very dull word, a word which may 
make you sigh or swear, according to 
your mental make-up. But statistics, 
which mean accurate, tabulated knowl- 
edge of what has happened, form the 
only scientific basis for plans for the 
future. And statistics concerning the 
health of women are simply and com- 
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pletely lacking. We don’t know whether 
home-keeping women are healthier than 
business or manufacturing women. We 
don’t know at what age women are at the 
height of their physical powers. We 
haven't sufficient figures to do more than 
talk generally about the details of health 
insurance for women. The whole field 
of morbidity statistics has amazing gaps 
in it, but when you come to the place 
where knowledge concerning the health 
of women should be, you find utter va- 
cancy. If the Women’s Foundation for 
Health did not do one other thing than 
gather reliabie statistics concerning 
women’s health, it would be rendering 
distinguished service to future genera- 
tions. 

So that the program for 
health may be put into execution in indi- 


positive 


vidual communities, the Foundation 
makes three suggestions. First, that a 


Health Foundation be established by a 
cooperating organization where the in- 
dividual examination can be made and 
educational demonstrations, — lectures, 
etc., can be held. Second, demonstra- 
tions of health examinations, of the re- 
lation of recreation to health, etc., by 
gymnasiums and colleges. Third, indi- 
vidual and periodic health examinations 
by physicians who are as interested in 
giving a health examination to an indi- 
vidual who wants health positive, as they 
are in the individual who is ill and 
wants to be cured. A physician can ren- 
der invaluable service to Class A by 
periodic examinations, to Class B by ex- 
aminations and by giving them the fun- 
damentals for reaching Class A, and to 
Class C by examinations and by curing 
them into Class A. 

Women have been accused of always 
walking by themselves, of lacking the 
cooperative spirit, of failing in team 
play. Yet here, in this Women’s Foun- 
dation for Health, is a cooperative plan 
which is probably the biggest thing of 
its kind ever undertaken. And the part- 
ners are women through women’s organ- 
izations. May they prosper healthily! 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Robert J. Bender 


September 15, 1922. 

HE biennial “open season” for 
"pati is now upon the country. 

Rushing feverishly through its re- 
maining work, both houses of Congress, 
by the time this letter is in print, will 
be on the verge of adjournment until 
the short session opens in December, if 
indeed, they have not already adjourned. 
Political oratory—claims and counter 
claims, charges and counter charges— 
will appropriate all the available at- 
mospheric spaces from one end of the 
country to the other as Republicans seek 
to retain their hold on Congress and 
Democrats endeavor to make great in- 
roads on the present overwhelming Re- 
publican majorities in both houses. 

Because both sides are closely watch- 
ing the vote in this year’s elections, the 
better to interpret whatever reaction 
there may be from the tremendous 
G. O. P. landslide of 1920, extraordi- 
nary care is being exercised in 
developing issues. 

Both sides have organized their sena- 
torial and congressional campaign com- 
mittees, the former being under Senator 
McCormick (Illinois), Republican, and 
Senator Walsh (Massachusetts) Demo- 
crat, respectively; and the latter being 
under Representative Wood (Indiana), 
Republican, and Representative Rouse 
(Kentucky), Democrat, respectively. 

The Republicans will center their 
claims upon the record of the adminis- 
tration during its first eighteen months 
in power, while the Democrats will seek 
to show that this record is one deserv- 
ing repudiation and a return to Demo- 
cratic principles in legislation and exec- 
utive administration. 

The Republican slogan, as sounded 
by Senator Brandegee (Connecticut), 
whose legislative record is familiar to 
all women voters and who represents the 
so-called “ administration organization ” 
in Congress, is this: 

“To elect a Democratic House of 
Representatives now would be to swap 
horses while crossing the raging stream.” 

The slogan has a familiar ring. Also 
the reasons given in warning against 
such swapping of steeds. Brandegee 
points out that the administration had 


a difficult tangle to unravel after the 
war; that it has just begun to straighten 
things out effectually; that to block its 
efforts by returning a Democratic 
house at this juncture would be unfair— 
and a decision on this point, says Bran- 
degee, will be a decision by the voters 
on “ the supreme issue ” before the peo- 
ple this year. 

Broadly, then, this is the issue, upon 
which the people will pass in Novem- 
ber elections. Specifically, the Republi- 
can party will advance the following 
acts of the administration as warranting 
a vote’of confidence and a return of a 
Republican majority in both House and 
Senate: 

1—The Arms Conference, effecting 
agreements to limit naval armament and 
treaties designed to promote peace and 
understanding in the Far East. 

2—The act to restrict immigration in 
the United States to three per cent. of 
the nationals of any country who were 
here at the time of the 1910 census. 

3—The foreign loan-funding commis- 
sion, empowered to fix the time and con- 
ditions of payment of the $12,000,000,- 
000 loaned the Allies during the war. 

4— Agricultural credits relief, which, 
through application of the bill, has re- 
sulted in the loaning by the War Finance 
Corporation of $170,000,000 to banks 
upon agricultural paper and about $58,- 
000,000 to cooperative associations. 

5—The emergency tariff. . 

6—The act inaugurating the budget 
system. 

7—Consolidation of the departments 
and bureaus engaged in the relief of dis- 
abled veterans of the war. 

8—The tax adjustments made in the 
new revenue bill. 

9—Reduction of the army and navy 
to a peace-time footing, with resultant 
large savings in expenditures for these 
defensive arms. 

10—The permanent tariff bill. 

11—Passage by Congress of the 
bonus bill regardless of President Hard- 
ing’s action on it. 

12—The creation of a commission to 
investigate the coal industry with the ob- 
ject of stabilizing it and preventing a 
recurrence of conflicts between employ- 


ers and employees which ultimately re- 
sult in suffering and high coal prices for 
the public. 

These are what might be called the 
foundation stones of the Republican 
temple from which G. O. P. leaders will 
pour forth oratory from now until No- 
vember 7—a temple which the Demo- 
crats will at the same time seek to raze 
through counter attacks, charging fav- 
ored treatment for big interests in the 
tax bill, the industrial conflicts and the 
tariff; extravagance, and failure to co- 
operate with Europe to the end that the 
whole economic world might be stabi- 
lized instead of headed for increasing 
chaos. 

The primaries, for the most part, are 
over. Candidates selected in most states 
have been chosen upon a basis of 
personality or local issues, rather than 
national issues. The bonus, prohibition 
and similar extraneous questions have 
entered into victories and defeats alike 
for their exponents. There is danger 
that such local issues may dominate the 
election this year instead of the battle 
being fought out on the proper ground 
of which party, on its record, appears 
best able to conduct affairs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus far in the primaries—and par- 
ticularly in the Maine general elections 
September 11—there has been a notable 
interest of women voters in the contests. 
Both major parties, since both lack 
funds this year to carry on the usual 
financial manipulations, are concen- 
trating their efforts toward organizing 
women voters, who, if interested in a 
campaign, can be counted on to go to 
the polls without the added incentive 
furnished by doles of dollars. All in- 
dications point to a big women’s vote 
this fall, politicians say. 

The tariff bill, after its long and 
stormy voyage through House and Sen- 
ate, emerged from conference of the two 
houses September 12, only to be ordered 
back into conference by the House. Lib- 
erties taken by the conferees in re-insert- 
ing the dye embargo and potash tariff 
provisions in the bill after both had been 
eliminated from the measure during its 
passage through the House and Senate, 
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resulted in the House ordering it back 
for a change in these sections. This done, 
the conference report was adopted by 
the House September 15 and returned 
to the Senate. 

The farm bloc had successfully de- 
feated efforts to impose a tariff on pot- 
ash when the bill was being debated in 
the House and Senate. When it went to 
conference, however, the conferees in- 
serted a provision levying a tariff of one 
and one-half per cent. on potash. When 
the bill came up for House approval of 
the conference report the potash provis- 
ion aroused a storm of opposition, 
equalled only by the complaint against 
the conferees for inserting the previous- 
iy eliminated dye embargo. Liberals on 
the Republican side joined with Demo- 
crats in instructing the House conferees 
to strike out the objectionable features. 

Chairman McCumber of the Senate 
Finance Committee proved willing to ef- 
fect peaceful adjustment of both provi- 
sions, the dye embargo was stricken out 
as ordered by the House, and potash 
was placed on the free list. 

Apart from these features, the tariff 
oes into the campaign raising the prime 
issue of whether or not it will materially 
increase the cost of living. Republican 
spokesmen declare that naturally the 
tariffs imposed on some articles, for 
example wool and sugar, will add some- 
thing to the cost the public will have 
to pay for manufactures growing out 
of both and for sugar in the home as 
well. Other commodities will be affected 
similarly, they say, but add that the 
protection accorded industry in general 
will more than make up in the long run 
for the “few cents additional ” people 
will have to pay for some things. 

Senators Walsh (Massachusetts), and 
Simmons (North Carolina), Demo- 
crats, who act as spokesmen for the 
minority on the tariff measure, in a 
joint interview on the bill as reported 
declared it to be “ higher in the matter 
of rates than any general tariff bill ever 
enacted in this country. As reported, 
the bill,” they added, “ maintains prac- 
tically all of the iniquitous features that 
have made it so obnoxious to the sense 
of justice and fairness of the American 
people. 

“ The duty on wool alone,” the Dem- 
ocratic leaders pointed out, “is forty- 
five per cent. higher than that imposed 
by the infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law and twenty-five per cent. over the 
Republican House rate. This one duty is 
enough to damn the bill because it is 
certain to result in a very substantial 
increase in the cost of clothing.” 

As indicating that many firms, includ- 
ed among them, doubtless, the usual 
number of profiteers, are preparing to 
capitalize on the wool tariff, there has 
been a recent outbreak of advertising 
in newspapers by tailors warning the 
public to “buy now.” 

The well-known arguments used by 
these firms are: 


“ The new tariff bill will make wool- 
ens more expensive after the bill be- 
comes a law. 

““We have woolens purchased before 
this tariff goes into effect but they will 
not last long. 

“ Buy now and avert higher clothing 
prices later.” 

The Government is powerless to deal 
with profiteers, under existing laws. Of- 
ficials point out that only public opinion 
can be influential in preventing some 
profiteers from starting a runaway mar- 
ket in many commodities affected by the 
new tariff. 

Senator McCumber, joint author of 





Introduced in the House 

By Representative Keller, of Minnesota, 
resolution for impeachment of Attorney 
General Daugherty. 

By Representative Hoch, of Kansas, bill 
to abolish Railroad Labor Board. 


Passed by the House 

Conference report on the bonus bill pro- 
viding an adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the war. 

Conference report on the coal distribution 
and anti-profiteering bill. 

Conference report on the tariff bill. 

Conference report on rivers and harbors 
bill. 

Passed by the Senate 

The Capper-Tincher bill to 
gambling in grain futures. 

The Liberian loan bill carrying an amend- 
ment providing $20,000,000 for completion 
of irrigation projects in the west. 

The Cable bill for independent citizenship 
of women. 

Conference report on the bonus bill, 36 to 
3%. 


prevent 


In Conference 
The Capper-Tincher bill. 
The coal commission bill. 
The Liberian loan bill. 


Sent to the President 
The bonus bill. 
The Cable bill. 
The rivers and harbors bill. 


Signed by the President 

The bill creating twenty-five new federal 
judgeships in order to cope with increased 
court business growing out of prosecutions 
of prohibition law violators. 

A bill establishing the White House police 
force of thirty-three officers as a separate 
institution apart from the district police 
force. 

The Anthony bill providing pay for 750 
army officers not provided for under the 
regular army appropriation bill. 
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the present bill, however, defends it 
strongly against claims that it will bring 
back an era of high prices. 

“On every staple article,” McCumber 
stated in an interview, “ there has cer- 
tainly been a reduction in rates as com- 
pared with those in the present emer- 
gency tariff, and in many cases the rates 
are lower than those in any of the prev- 
ious tariff bills. all of which brought 
prosperity to this country.” 

The bonus bill, providing adjusted 
compensation for the war veterans— 
which has been generally approved by 
the American Legion—also has emerged 
from conference, been finally adopted 
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by both houses and by the time this let- 
ter appears probably will have learned 
its fate at the hands of the President. In 
conference it was stripped of the two 
amendments tacked on to it by the Sen- 
ate. One of these was the amendment 
offered by Senator Simmons, which 
would stipulate that interest on foreign 
loans should be diverted, when received, 
to financing the bonus payments. The 
other was an amendment offered by 
Senator McNary (Oregon), which would 
provide for reclamation of Government 
lands and give war veterans preferen- 
tial rights in this work. 

As the bill came out of conference, it 
still lacked what President Harding has 
repeatedly said is an absolutely neces- 
sary feature, namely, the means of 
financing the bonus provisions. There 
was no reason, therefore, to believe that 
the President would alter his previously 
announced intention of refusing to sign 


any bonus legislation that did not 
finance itself. 
Proceeding rapidly with its business 


of “ mopping up ” before leaving for a 
vacation, the Senate passed without a 
record vote the Capper-Tincher bill to 
prevent gambling in grain futures.* 
This measure, having previously passed 
the House, was sent to conference to ad- 
just some minor alterations in the 
House bill made by the Senate. It will 
be in the President’s hands before ad- 
journment. 

The bill is enacted to take the place of 
a similar law passed by Congress in 
1921, which was knocked out by the Su- 
preme Court last May. The bill declared 
unconstitutional by the high court was 
based upon the taxing power of the Con- 
stitution and was held by the court to 
exceed the application of such powers 
by Congress. 

The present measure strikes at grain- 
futures trading, through the commerce 
power of the Constitution, and would 
regulate such trading through the exer- 
cise of such powers in the same manner 
as railroads are regulated under powers 


administered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The bill was 
sponsored by the farm bloc in 
both houses and at the time of its 


first passage was hailed as a signal 
victory for the bloc. When it was 
killed by the high court, the present 
measure was drafted immediately to 
meet the objections of the court but was 
caught and delayed in the tariff-bonus 
jam which developed in the Senate some 
weeks ago. 

The Senate consumed several days on 
the Liberian loan bill—providing a loan 
of $5,000,000 to the Liberian govern- 
ment in fulfillment of a promise made 
during the Wilson administration. Sen- 
ator Borah, who opposed the money 
grant on the basis that $1,000,000 of it 
would go immediately to Wall Street 
banks which had advanced such a sum 

(Continued on page 27) 





* See Senator Capper’s article, page 7. 
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Illinois, Which Is the Home of the 


Woman’s Club 


Auditoriums, Tea-rooms 


and Smoking 


attraction to a club? Does it help 
in financing the club house? These 
are important questions for every club 
which either has a house of its own 
or contemplates acquiring one. And 
because many club houses from coast 
to coast have been experimenting with 
tea-rooms, the Citizen asked them in 
its questionnaire about their experience 
and has been compiling the results. 
The answers seem to show that cater- 
ing and the management of a tea-room 
is an expert job, and that there are not 
enough women with sufficient training 
to make a complete success of such an 
undertaking. Only a slight majority 
of clubs which report having tea-rooms 
find that they pay, nearly as many re- 
port that they do not pay, whereas a 
considerable number replied that the 
tea-room barely pays for itself. The 
only noticeable exception is the Chi- 
cago Woman’s City Club, which reports 


T a tea-room or restaurant an added 


that its lunchroom cafeteria clears 
about $250 a month. 
Quite the opposite conclusion is 


drawn from the experience of clubs in 
renting rooms. With only two excep- 
tions they report that having rooms 
available for rent either to club mem- 
bers or to outsiders is a considerable 
factor in the financing of their club 
houses. If the upper floors of the club 
building can be made into apartments 
or studios, a good income to the club 
seems assured. Among others the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Woman’s Club re- 
ports a large income from apartments, 
and the Twentieth Century Club of 
Memphis reports an income from this 
service but much trouble. 


The largest source of income seems 
to ‘be the renting of the club rooms, 
especially the assembly rooms for 
dances, card parties, lectures and other 
entertainments. The Philomusian Club 
of Philadelphia reports its best revenue 
from this source, and the Westchester 
Woman’s Club of Mount Vernon, New 
York, “ pays all expenses from dues 
and rentals,” and also is enabled to 
save money. On the other hand, a few 
clubs like the Carrie Dyer Reading 
Club of Acworth, Georgia, says 
proudly: “ We let people of our town 
use the club house free for social pur- 
poses.” 

An auditorium with completely equip- 
ped stage and dressing-rooms seems to 
be the ambition of every club. A few 
of them have a seating capacity of 1,000, 
notably that of the Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, Woman’s Club and the new audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The Louisville Woman’s City 
Club is now building an auditorium of 
that size, and the New Rochelle, New 
York, Woman’s Club has included one 
in its new plans. The auditorium of the 
Indianapolis Woman’s Club seats 400, 
the St. Cecilia of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, has a beautiful auditorium seating 
700; the New Century Club of Utica, 
New York, 550, and Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, Woman’s Club, 300. Un- 
doubtedly such an auditorium is a 
source of great benefit as well as pride 
to a community. 

Anyone who has had a doubt as to 
the attitude of American women on the 
subject of smoking could have no fur- 
ther question after reading a few of the 
answers to the queries: “ Is smoking by 
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women allowed in your club?” “ If so, 
what percentage avail themselves of the 
privilege?” We have not yet got over 
the feeling that many of the clubs felt 
insulted at being asked such a question, 
and the note of indignation has been 
repeated all over the country. From 
Pike County, Missouri, came “ No, no, 
no.” Arkansas said proudly “Our wom- 
en do not smoke,” and Colorado echoed 
“ Our Western women are not smokers,” 
while California replied “ No one here 
has been seen doing so.” Florida put 
it a little differently—“ We have neve: 
seen smoking by women.” “The privy 

ilege has never been asked. I’m sure ii 
would not be allowed,” was St. Louis’: 
answer. Delaware reported “ No occa 

sion for action yet.” lowa said “Ni 

one wants to smoke,” while Georgia re 

torted “ Unheard of animals here. 

“We are not that type” from Nortl 

Carolina, and Memphis, Tennessee, sai: 

“ No woman who does anything smoke: 
in the South.” From rural [Illinois cam 

“We will never permit it,” while Chi 

cago said “No rule against smoking 

but no one smokes.” “ It simply isn’t : 

possibility to be thought of,” came from 
Michigan. 

It is the East that seems to carry the 
guilt of smoking, although Massachu 
setts, like Kentucky, said the question 
had. never come up there. The one ex- 
ception comes from Kansas City, which 
permits smoking but finds the privilege 
seldom used. The same reply came from 
Rochester, New York. Providence “ does 
not forbid it.” “No one has tried it 
yet,” in Albany, New York. Pennsyl- 
vania reported that “ the feeling of the 
majority is decidedly opposed,” and it 
is only in Washington, D. C., and New 
York City that the reply was simply yes. 

Club women are past masters in ways 
of raising money. Among the ingen- 
ious methods reported for furnishing a 
new club house was one adopted suc- 
cessfully by the Woman’s Club of Read- 
ing, Pa. Separate committees were ap- 
pointed for supplying silver, china. 
linen, furniture, rugs, etc., for the club 
house. The silver committee sold such 
things as silver polish, rust remover, 
porcela, etc., and by the end of the club 
year had bought and paid for sufficient 
silver to serve a luncheon of four hun- 
dred people. The China Committee gave 
successfully two luncheons for which 
each woman paid $1.00, the price of 
the luncheon, without a luncheon being 
served. Beautiful and expensive rugs 
were bought as the Rug Committee ac- 
cumulated funds partly from the sale 
of carpet rags. 

The impetus and practical help club 
women have given to libraries and op- 
portunities for good reading is exempli- 
fied in the work of the Loyal Club of 
White River Junction, Vermont, which 
earned $1,200 last year for the support 
of its library and now is building an ad- 
dition to meet the increased needs of the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Australia— 
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What He Thinks 


About Women 
By Marie de Montalvo 
jj HIS is the final article in a series 


of remarkable interviews obtained 

by Miss de Montalvo, on her 
own initiative, during the Washington 
Arms Conference. To a number of 
heads of delegations she put the ques- 
tion, “What Do You Think About 
Women?” One or two answered the 
question indirectly, and at the same 
time directly summed up the status of 
women in their own countries. One of 
these was Senator Pearce of Australia. 


UFFRAGE, of course,” said Sena- 

tor Pearce, “is no new thing to 
the women of Australia. They have 
cast the Federal ballot for twenty years 
now; in some states the local vote was 
eranted to them even before that. And 
there have been women candidates for 
Parliament from the inception of our 
Commonwealth. 

“In Western Australia there is now a 
woman representative in the State Par- 
Mrs. James Cowan, elected 
more than a year ago. She takes a prom- 
inent part in public questions, especially 
in social matters. 

“‘But several women candidates for 
the Federal Department have been de- 
feated. This means more in Australia 
than it does elsewhere, for the deposit 
that is paid by a candidate is lost if he 
does not poll the minimum vote speci- 
fied. It is said by scrutineers that 
women’s votes are cast against women 
candidates. The reports of canvasser’s 
committees bear out this information. 
Some of the scenes in our Parliament— 
scenes among red-blooded men, which 
are at times rather rough—it is felt have 
tended to keep women out. On the 
other hand, the standard of our public 
life is so high that it ought to attract 
the very finest class of women. There 
has never been a case of graft known in 
Australia, and the men who enter poli- 
tics are of a higher type than those who 
stay out—a situation which, I think, 
does not exist to such an extent else- 
where. 

“ There is always, however, room for 
improvement, and the effect of the 





women’s vote has been to focus public 
attention more than it was ever focused 
before on education, sanitary laws, hy- 
giene and good factory legislation. Can- 
didates feel that in order to get the votes 
of the women they must give their at- 
tention to their problems, and they have 
done so. 

“Tt is remarkable, however, that in 
most of the States the position of women 
themselves before the law is still pretty 
bad. The Federal laws give the sexes 
complete equality, but not the state laws. 
For example, the public service law fixes 
a minimum salary for men and women, 
but the state laws permit a lower wage 
for women. 

“ The situation of married women in 
my country differs from their situation 
here because it is almost an unknown 
thing for a married woman to go out- 
side her home to earn money, even 
among the working classes. You see, 
until four of five years ago, when the 
war presented us with a housing short- 
age such as exists here, women have had 
houses and stayed in them, and it is felt 
even now to be almost a disgrace when 
their husbands permit them to earn a 
living outside. 
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“I have been astonished at the num- 
ber of women engaged in industry in 
this country. Here in Washington they 
pour out of the various office buildings 
in incredibly large numbers. Women 
are engaged in work here, too, which it 
would be considered shocking for them 
to perform in Australia. In Baltimore 
I noticed women at night in the railroad 
stations cleaning the cars. In Austra- 
lia this would be considered unsuitable, 
both morally and physically. It repels 
our sense of the fitness of things to per- 
mit women to go at night among large 
numbers of men with no protection— 
completely at their mercy. There is no 
legislation to prevent it, but no legisla- 
tion is needed because public sentiment 
is so strong. We believe in protecting 
our women. Apparently we reverence 
women more in Australia. 

“Even our telephones are operated 
by men at night in most cases. When 
women hold these positions the Govern- 
ment provides cars for them to go to 
and from their work. 

“Care is taken in factories, also, to 
segregate the sexes as much as possible. 
In one factory with which I am familiar 

(Continued on page 27) 


A Domestic Arbitrator 


By Zoe Hartman 


built up the Bureau of Social Serv- 

ice of Cook County, Illinois—a 
civic agency which probably has no 
counterpart in the United States. 

Twelve years ago Mrs. Josephine H. 
Lawrence undertook to relieve the con- 
gestion in the county court, then pre- 
sided over by Judge John E. Owens, 
whose assistant she was. Day after 
day, the courtroom in the great county 
building in Chicago overflowed with 
weary wives deserted by their hus- 
bands, feeble old people and unfortu- 
nate cripples facing destitution, all 
patiently awaiting the calling of their 
cases. The weekly court calendar re- 
corded between sixty-five and a hun- 
dred non-support cases alone, and 
judges and bailiffs wrestled heroically 
but vainly with the difficulties of han- 
dling the crowds. 

It was at this crisis that Mrs. Law- 
rence appeared with her pad and pencil 
and went quietly among the waiting 
ones, drawing from each the details of 
his tragedy. Within several months 
she had attained to the dignity of a 
small office of her own, where the 
crowd that had formerly deluged the 
court room now assembled by twos and 
threes to unburden themselves of their 
woes. When she was not busy hearing 
their stories, she was out in the field 
gathering facts that were to clarify many 
a case and help the county judge to 
render just and intelligent decisions. In 
time, she acquired the assistance of a 


[ was a woman who founded and 


typist and a trained investigator, and 
finally of several investigators, in order 
to handle an average of two hundred 
cases a month, which kept her working 
day and night. 

To such proportions has the work 
grown that today Mrs. Lawrence spe- 
cializes solely in husband-and-wife cases 
and in unusually difficult cases which 





@Chambers Studio, Chicago 


Mrs. J. H. Lawrence 


every one else has given up in despair. 
When judges, aldermen, police captains, 
charitable institutions and probation of- 
ficers fail to unravel a particularly bad 
domestic tangle, they send it to Mrs. 
Lawrence—a kind of super-arbitrator 
in whom their confidence is never mis- 
placed. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A National Duty 


T IS rumored that another international conference will be 





vant: 


called for Paris in November. Although the conferences 

held at Genoa and the Hague seemed at the time to have 
brought small returns, it appears that a genuine and useful 
result followed. The discussions continued, and able men in 
all the great nations of Europe, aroused by the impasse over 
the distressing economic situation, have been quietly at work 
in an effort to bring understanding agreement. If rumor is 
right, France has become somewhat reconciled to the inevi- 
tability of revising the scheme of German payments on repa- 
rations which Great Britain has been urging, and a nearer 
approach to adjustment than has seemed probable for many 
months may eventuate at another conference. 

To that conference, it is announced, the United States will 
be invited as it has been to every conference on problems 
growing out of the war. The United States thus far has found 
excuses for refusing to accept; that given for declining attend- 
ance upon the meetings at Genoa and the Hague being the 
highly legalistic one that, not having recognized the Soviet 
Government of Russia, this Government could not attend a 
conference on equal terms with delegates from that country. 

The reply of the United States greatly disappointed the 
troubled men who are strenuously striving to bring order out 
of the European economic chaos; and it divided opinion in 
our own country. 

Two things have happened which indicate the position into 
which the United States will drive itself if it continues the 
selfish, narrow aloofness which has characterized its attitude 
toward European reconstruction. 

First, on September 8, the British delegation in the League 
of Nations moved to extend the provisions of the Washington 
Naval Treaty to all nations, in obtaining a general scale of 
army reduction and in obtaining standardized control of the 
trafic in arms. It was further moved that a special commis- 
sion be named to discover whether the American Government 
could be persuaded to work with the League in bringing 
about a general limitation of all the navies in the world and 
to give its services in the effort to reduce land armament. One 
proposal for regulating the arms traffic has been made, but 
the United States having refused to ratify it, the motion 
further includes instruction to the commission to learn what 
sort of arms traffic regulation the United States would endorse. 

How can the United States in decency refuse to accept this 
call to service? Was the Washington Naval Treaty worth 
while? Those who believe it was, cannot in self-respect decline 
to help the rest of the world to join the agreement. To do so 
would not only justifiably throw suspicion upon the honesty 
of the motives that brought about the Washington Conference 
but would confirm the growing conviction in other nations 
that the United States is not sincere in its professed desire 
for world peace. Cooperation does not mean joining the 
League; it means working with it to achieve a great purpose. 

The United States is even more inextricably bound up in 
the logic of the situation. Certain debts are due the United 
States from European nations. This country was commercially 
cautious and loaned the money to Great Britain with the un- 
derstanding that it would be reloaned by her to other allied 
nations, chiefly France and Italy. In other words, it made 
Great Britain sign the note. Over and over our national au- 
thorities have said that no release from this debt would or 
could be allowed and that if the continental nations would 
reduce their armies, thus cutting their budgets, these debts 
could be paid. Very well, when the moral support in the 
effort to bring this about is asked, can the United States 
refuse? 

So obvious is the duty, so imperative the call, so clear the 


obligation, that it is a temptation to regard unhappy Europe’s 
appeal for aid as granted. Yet, it is not altogether easy to 
accept an invitation so closely resembling those heretofore 
declined. This may be a time when “ we, the people ” must 
make our voices heard, and if so the clamor’ should be loud, 
vigorous and insistent. 

Second, it will be remembered that although the majority 
of the national orators urging conscription, liberty loans and 
various helps for the soldiers declared the war one for 
democracy, for world union and peace through understand- 
ing, there was an ambassador who shamed his country by say 
ing to the people of another nation that the United States 
went to war “to save its skin.” The advocates of the skin 
saving theory, incapable of comprehending the higher pur- 
poses, may find several reasons of that selfish variety for 
joining the national urge for cooperation. One of these is 
the recent incident concerning the Island of the Nauru. It 
was formerly a German island and went under the parcelling 
out of German territory among the victors, as a mandate to 
the British Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

It has been discovered that the island is a rich bed of phos. 
phate, and it is reported that the British have interpreted the 
theory of the mandate as granting to mandators a monopoly 
of this resource, Australia and New Zealand claiming 42 per 
cent. each, and England the remaining 16 per cent. Our De- 
partment of State recognizes the fact and enters protest. Ap 
parently its policy of isolation and non-interest in the 
division of the spoils of war has its limitations. A fair ques. 
tion may therefore be asked and an answer demanded: Is 
it the policy of this Government to withhold its support from 
international cooperation in the greatest movement the world 
has yet known, reduction in the chances of war, but to join 
in international cooperation in the game of grab? God 
forbid!—Carrie CHAPMAN Carr. 


The Bonus vs. the Vote 


N THE Literary Digest’s poll on the bonus, the results of 
the women’s vote was in favor—64,609 to 42,738 op- 
posed), while the vote in the main poll stood 386,893 for 

with 399,393 opposed. (The total, including the factory polls, 
gave 51.2 per cent. for and 48.8 against.) One possible ex- 
planation for this pro-bonus vote among women lies in the 
fact that not as many women as men pay income taxes or any 
tax which is taken directly from their pockets, and women 
have not therefore as strong a sense of the meaning—the tax 
meaning—of the bill. Coupled with this perhaps may be 
women’s tender-hearted propensity to bestow gifts on their 
men folks, since so very many would have sons, husbands, 
brothers, lovers or friends who would benefit. They were 
surely not voting to any noticeable extent in their own 
interests, at any rate. 

Certainly there is nothing to be proud of in the attitude of 
Congress on the bonus. The House made no provision what- 
ever for paying it; the Senate, in providing for payment out 
of improbable interest on foreign debts and out of the Treas- 
ury (which will assuredly show a deficit) did the same. The 
conferees have removed the Senate’s unreal provisions. And 
both branches of Congress know the President will, for per- 
fectly sound financial reasons, veto the bill. With due allow- 
ance for some sincerity on the part of some legislators, the 
idea that a self-seeking desire for the soldier vote was the 
moving force, is unescapable. Those men cannot fail to real- 
ize the folly of imposing another huge burden on the tax- 
payers; and they should realize the practical certainty, if it is 
passed, of further neglect of the disabled soldiers. — 

We should be more contemptuous of this attitude on the 
part of our legislators if we weren’t so shamefully used to it. 
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The End of “ Obey ” 


HE bishops of the Episcopal Church have voted 

(though only 39 to 27) to omit the word “ obey ” from 

the marriage service, but have stuck at cutting out “ with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” This point is to have 
further consideration. 

One marvels over the twenty-seven. Granted (though we 
don’t) that a family is an organization that must have a 
Head, is headship achieved by having the woman promise to 
obey—a promise which few of her have the slightest notion 
of fulfilling literally? As for the worldly goods—in states 
where a wife has legal right to her husband’s property, it is 
an empty gesture which makes the man rather ridiculous; in 
states where the law gives the husband all his wife’s property, 
the phrase might better be (who said it?)—‘ with all thy 
worldly goods I me endow.” 

The New York World thinks it would be too difficult to 
keep the marriage ritual up to date and recommends using 
Latin and letting the service go as pageant and atmosphere. 
That’s not a bad idea; yet it’s surely not very good for most 
of the world to repeat solemn pledges it doesn’t mean to keep, 
and there might conceivably be real value in a service that 
would try to express the modern ideals of married partner- 
ships. 


Women and the Primaries 


OMEN voters have given the direct primary a new 
meaning and importance. 


In general, primary elections have been innocuous 
things. They have brought out a small vote. It has been 
easy for the machine to carry its own ticket without contest. 

Election day is a date well known to every voter, but pri- 
mary day has often been of so little importance that few 
noticed it. The date varies widely in different states and 
it is sometimes so early that many are still away on vaca- 
tions. Little effort was formerly made by party leaders to get 
out the vote. They were content to keep the primaries small 
and select, and the order was often given to “ get out only 
the regulars.” The average voter, engrossed in business, 
was glad to leave it to his party bosses. 

Then came the women with their new viewpoint, their 
tendency to ask questions. They are not so willing to accept 
the cut-and-dried machine slate. They want to have some 
real voice in the choice of candidates. 

It is significant that it was almost coincident with woman 
suffrage that there began the concerted attack on the pri- 
maries by both political parties. Political machines every- 
where had fought their adoption, and were responsible for 
their weaknesses; now they began to cast bricks and to com- 
plain of their inadequacy. 

Let us admit it: primary laws are inadequate. There is 
scarcely a competent, certainly not an ideal primary law in 
any state, and politicians know why: They haven’t wanted one. 

This fall the primary has been getting in some unusually 
effective work. Without it, Mr. Pinchot would not have 
been nominated in Pennsylvania, nor many of the progres- 
sive candidates who have been successful in other states. 
The Old Guard has been effectively overthrown in some 
places in a way that would have been impossible under the 
old convention system. 

While women voters appear to be more interested in the 
primaries than men, they are still a little afraid of them, 
and their vote is correspondingly small. 

In a state like California, where one registers as a Repub- 
lican or Democrat or non-partisan, and even as a non-par- 
tisan votes at the primary either party ticket he pre- 
fers, the primary vote is as large as that of election day. 
In a state with the closed primary, like New York, the 
enrollment pledge is a distinct deterrent to many women. 
In Minnesota a voter in enrolling in a party says it is the 
party he supported generally at the last election and intends 
to support at the next. In Illinois he states that he has not 
signed a nominating petition for any candidate of another 
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party, and has not voted in the primary of any other party 
for two years. In Pennsylvania, if challenged he takes an 
oath that at the last election he voted for a majority of the 
candidates of that party with which he is enrolling. In New 
York he says that he is in “ general sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the party” with which he is enrolling and in- 
tends “ generally” to support the candidates of the party 
at the next election. 

To many a woman such a statement sounds like a pledge 
that ties her in advance and prevents her from being free 
to split the ticket on election day; therefore she may hesi- 
tate to enroll. Such excessive conscientiousness has been 
fostered by unscrupulous men and women politicians who 
have told many a woman that it was yellow to enroll in a 
party and not vote a straight party ticket. 

Women should be wise enough to know that such advice 
is dishonest; that party enrollment, even in a closed pri- 
mary, does not pledge one to vote a straight ticket; that 
every voter is free to vote as she chooses on election day; 
that the ballot is secret, and that she is responsible only to 
her own judgment. 

With the overthrow of the Old Guard in many of the 
states through the primary this fall, the attack on the pri- 
mary to which both parties are committed in some places 
may be expected to be renewed with increased strength. The 
advice given by the leaders of the National League of Women 
Voters is good, as far as women are concerned: “ Hang on 
to the primaries, and improve on them.” And the Citizen 
would like to add: “ Don’t fail to use them, and next spring 
start early enough to ensure good candidates on all the 
primary tickets.-—G. F. B. 


That Injunction 


UST what Attorney General Daugherty meant by the reas- 

surance that his sweeping injunction against the striking 

railway shopmen would infringe on no one’s constitutional 
rights is not clear. For,on its very face it does infringe on 
exactly three constitutional rights—freedom of speech, since 
word-of-mouth, telephone or letter encouragement to a strike 
is enjoined; freedom of the press, as the use of newspaper 
persuasion is forbidden, and the right of peaceful assembly, 
since all strike meetings with propaganda intent come under 
the Daugherty ban. 

We had been led to suppose that modifications would be 
asked by the Attorney General when the day came for a plea 
that the injunction be made permanent; but Mr. Daugherty 
thought better of his yielding attitude and abated his claim 
not one whit. The outcome was that the injunction was ex- 
tended for another ten days, and Mr. Daugherty is still in the 
position of “ preventing the labor unions of the country from 
destroying the open shop.” . 

Donald R. Richberg, representing the unions in court, 
strongly stressed a point on which Senator Robinson, speaking 
before the Senate, also laid emphasis: That the injunction 
takes for granted the illegality of the strike. This, of course, 
was not the case. Decisions of the Railway Labor Board had 
not the value of statutes, and carried no legal compulsion. 
Indeed, as every one knows by this time, the railroads had in 
many cases refused to obey the rulings of the Board, espe- 
cially in the matter of contract work. Nor are strikes un- 
lawful under any statute of the United States—the anti-strike 
clause proposed in the Transportation Act having been voted 
down by Congress. 

So it amounts to this—that the Attorney General of the 
United States secures from a United States Court an injunction 
that exceeds that court’s powers and invades the Constitution, 
in defense of a private conviction which it is not his privilege 
to enforce on the country. Whether the injunction hastened 
the approximate end of the strike, or almost ruined peace 
negotiations, is beside the mark. Whether or not the Govern- 
ment was in a moment of crisis is also irrelevant. The pre- 
cedent is too dangerous, the attack on a treasured American 
principle too serious.—V. R. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





Women’s Big Chance 
By Lucia Ames MEAD 
TT? outstanding fact is that four 


years after war ended, the com- 

ing winter promises to be as dis- 
astrous for humanity as the winter of 
1914. Governments studied how to 
make war. They never studied how to 
make a just and lasting peace. They 
brought unheard catastrophe by war 
and they followed it by a spirit of ac- 
eursed, narrow nationalism, which 
failed to learn the lessons of the war 
and is bringing the world to economic 
disaster. 

Political leaders have acted like eco- 
nomic illiterates, and voters who 
should have taken responsibility enough 
at least to study the situation earnestly 
have been narrow partisans and left to 
partisan politicians the settlement of 
momentous issues. Our young men 
have been interested in Charlie Chap- 
lin and Babe Ruth. For the most part 
they have not cared what Hoover or 
Lloyd George or the few leaders with 
international minds were saying. 

Our churches have neglected their 
main duty. Having ignored it for fifty 
years before the war when their efforts 
might have averted war, only a few lead- 
ers in the Federal Council of Churches 
are yet awake to it. An Episcopalian state 
convention this last summer held two 
days’ sessions with several departmental 
meetings a day, but without one word 
to show what the church should do to 
overcome the greatest obstacle to the 
coming of God’s kingdom. The Na- 
tional Education Association passed 
resolutions on many things but over- 
looked this subject. Yet to the schools 
the rising generation must look for in- 
struction as to how to save the world 
from another world war, which, if it 
comes, will wipe out civilization. 

Our women are interested mildly. 
They are thinking of spending one af- 
ternoon a week on the study of world 
problems and the rest of the time on 
art and history and Shakespeare and 
languages, etc. The most intelligent 
and privileged people in the world seem 
to face childishly the appalling facts, 
with no more realization than a_ ten- 
year-old of the long years of suffering 
that will come from our neglect, from 
our inability to see what is the main 
issue. 

The main issue is, shall America 
save her self-respect and do her part 
to save a tottering world by helping on 
world organization, co-operation, and 
the sense that above all nations is hu- 
manity? These things should singu- 
larly interest mothers, voters, teachers. 
Women are not eminent in mechanics, 


chemistry and physics. They can be- 
come eminent in precisely those things 
which the world most lacks today. 
They are interested in children, in re- 
ligion, in justice, in education. They 
can hold the balance of power in a 
country which holds the balance of 
power in the world. They can accom- 
plish the miracle of changing the mind 
of the world. They can. But will 
they? Have they conscience enough? 
Are they willing to think for themselves 
and not supinely follow party leaders? 


Mutual Vows 
By Atice DueR MILLER 


66 M* dear,” he said, “ observe this fright- 
ful bill, 

Run up, I think you'll own, against my will. 
If you will recollect our wedding day 

You vowed on that occasion to obey.” 

“T do recall the day,” said she, “ and how 
Me with your worldly goods you did endow.” 
“That,” he replied, “is palpably absurd— ” 
“You mean you did not mean to keep your 


word? ” 
“O, yes,” he answered, “in a general way.” 
“And that,” said she, “is how I meant 
obey.” 


By permission of Geo. H. Doran Co. 
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How many are willing to spend the 
price of two or three tickets to the 
movies, or two or three boxes of con- 
fectionery, to have fortnightly Bulle- 
tins from the National Council for Re- 
duction of Armaments, or from the For- 
eign Policy Association, which would 
keep them informed on those matters 
which they cannot learn from the daily 
paper, so largely devoted to advertise- 
ments, stock reports and sports? 

The future of the world may depend 
on America’s acceptance of leadership 
or cowardly refusal to trouble herself 
with Old World affairs. If Europe goes 
under, we shall eventually follow. 
Whether America shall lead depends 
largely upon the spiritual power of 
American women. How much time and 
trouble are they willing to take to do 
that very hard thing, which means 
thinking things out? Where men have 
failed, can untrained women expect to 
do better? That depends upon their 
moral force. The economic question 
has now come to be chiefly a question 
of ethics, of perception of the world’s 
essential unity and that every one must 
suffer when anyone suffers. Women 
must teach a larger patriotism. They 
have a stupendous task to perform in 
the home, the school, the club, the 
church and at the polls at this critical 
election tirae. 

How many women have read care- 


fully one or two books such as should 
be in every town library?—such books 
as Will Irwin’s “The Next War,” or 
Norman Angell’s “ Fruits of Victory,” 
or Jane Addams’s “ Peace and Bread ”? 
Could not a little less time be spent 
on those women’s periodicals, full of 
advertisements and recipes and _ short 
stories, which come into our homes— 
admirable though they be—and time be 
saved for two or three chapters a week 
by some real master, whose consecutive 
thought would lead us to definite, rea- 
soned conclusions? Most women are 
helpless before the sophistries and mis- 
statements of such men as Ralph M. 
Easley which have been flooding the 
press. They must learn how to answer 
them and not to be fooled. This takes 
a little time. It takes trouble. But 
some women are mentally lazy, others 
are too hurried and overburdened. They 
must simplify life. They must give 
up the extras so that they may have 
time for the essentials. 

Grave questions are coming home to 
us about domestic affairs. Henry Ford 
is shutting down. Some cities are 
threatening to close school doors this 
winter. We are all going to feel the 
pinch. Why? Because society has not 
been far-sighted enough to apply the 
remedy in time. Because we have been 
self-centered and happy-go-lucky and 
have been governed by precedent, and 
tradition and prejudice. We shall be 
a long time in paying the penalty. 
Shall we then have learned the lesson? 
Few seem to have learned the lesson 
of the war. 

The greatest lesson is that there is no 
safety or prosperity for any nation ex- 
cept as it co-operates with all others. 
The nations have become an organic 
world. It must have an organization 
machinery suited to carry on the busi- 
ness of an organic world. Our nation, 
if it will abandon a selfish, narrow na- 
tionalism, has the greatest opportunity 
ever given a nation. Our American 
women voters have the greatest oppor- 
tunity now that can ever come to us. If 
we neglect so great an opportunity, our 
children’s children and those of all the 
world will condemn us for what they 
will be doomed to suffer. 


The Bonus and Idealism 


By Cornewia JAMES CANNON 


ITH the exception of a few 
courageous souls in Congress 


and without, who have dared 
to raise their voices against the in- 
sistent pressure for a Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Bonus, the people of this coun- 
try seem to have been gagged by the 
American Legion and its satellites, to 
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keep silence when they should speak 
and to yield when they should resist 
the demands, both material and spir- 
itual, which the vociferous members of 
that organization force upon them. 
Whether we fear the loss of votes, or 
of popularity, or of influence, our in- 
ertness is ignoble, a part of the spine- 
less complacency which is the curse of 
democratic government. 

Grave as the injustice we do our- 
selves by our silence, we do a still 
eraver injustice to the many thousands 
in the Legion itself to whom the Bonus 
appeal is as distasteful as it is to the 
community at large. What is there 
about the Bonus that is an affront to 
our ideals for our country and for the 
young men who wore the American 
uniform in the World War? 

All of us hold in undying honor 
those who gave their lives in our de- 
fence. They kept nothing back in the 
perfect gift they offered to their coun- 
iry, and their memory is an enrichment 
and an inspiration to the whole nation. 
Our feeling for them and our debt of 
gratitude to them is mercifully not 
bandied about in debates in the halls of 
Congress and on political platforms, 
but has its secret shrine in our hearts. 
To those who were injured in the war, 
we owe the best we have, to ease their 
sufferings and to make their maimed 
lives whole. 

But how about the great mass who 
were neither killed nor injured? They 
come back and say their absence from 
their chosen work lost them promotions 
which had been given instead to the 
men who stayed at home, or had taken 
away from them the opportunity for 
any kind of work. They declare that 
those who stayed at home earned 
enormous wages working on war ma- 
terial while the enlisted men_ risked 
their lives at a dollar a day. To bal- 
ance such inequalities and injustices 
they demand the payment of a sum of 
money from the national treasury. 

What is the fundamental difference 
between the men who went and the men 
who stayed at home? The service men 
were selected by conscription, save for 
those who elected to go of their own 
free will. Could any method be fairer 
than conscription? It is unsportsman- 
like to begrudge the man who was left 
in his less-honored position at home or 
to envy him the conditions under 
which he pursued his civilian activi- 
ties. The selection was of no man’s 
choosing but under rules impartially 
administered. A man who calls the 
distinction of his selection to serve in 
the army of defence his “bad luck” 
proves himself an unworthy son of his 
country. 

On the other hand, the man who was 
not conscripted did not necessarily 
evade his responsibilities. His turn 
had not yet come. Nor has the volun- 
teer the right to a tribute of special 
honor. To him came the opportunity 


and privilege of freely offering what 
his country was entitled to demand of 
him. The satisfaction of his own im- 
pulse of generous sacrifice was his true 
reward. The shoe may indeed be on the 
other foot, and the man who was not 
conscripted or who was rejected was 
the really impoverished individual who 
was defrauded of the experiences that 
have forged a unique bond between the 
young men of a whole generation. 
The big wages earned by civilians 
during the war appears to be a source 
of grievance to some of the returned 
soldiers. The fact that a rise in the 
cost of living, which was supplied to 
the soldier without cost, accompanied 
the rise in wages is an economic fact 
commonly overlooked. But even if 
this actual reduction of apparent earn- 
ings had not occurred, the real profiteer 
during those tremendous years was not 





the man who was reaping dollars but 
the man whose whole life was being 
stirred by the revelations of greatness 
in himself and in others, which the 
war, in spite of its inevitable tedium, 
pettiness, and brutality, brought to the 
American service man. 

The return of many men to civil life 
without jobs was a tragic condition as- 
sociated with the war but not neces- 
sarily dependent on the occurrence of 
war. Deplorable as such a condition 
was, and will be again, the Bonus of- 
fers no solution. Unemployment is a 
menacing feature of our modern in- 
dustrial life. The subject must be 
dealt with as a whole, as a symptom 
of a disease of civilization. The serv- 
ice men are not the only sufferers. The 
community is recurrently sick with the 
epidemic of widespread idleness. To 
temporarily bolster up a section of the 
working group with doles, however de- 
served they may seem to be, is of lit- 
tle value. Indeed, the economists tell 
us that the Bonus would serve not as a 
palliative but as an augmenter of the 
trouble, and the last condition would 
be worse than the first. 

True patriotism is not jealous of the 
smaller offering. It counts itself for- 
tunate to have had so much to give. 
and does not try to even things up by 
levying on the donor of less. Lincoln 
did not deplore Mrs. Bixby’s loss of her 


sons to their country’s need. He hon- 
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ored and glorified her and held her 
blest among women that she had been 
privileged to lay so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of her country. 

The service men seem to forget some- 
times that they did not win the war 
alone. Behind them, not sparing them- 
selves day or night, were the men in 
mufti, the women, and the very chil- 
dren, who did their part with every 
ounce of their energy, a part as essen- 
tial to the brave achievements of the 
men at the front as the work of roots 
and leaves to the more conspicuous 
flowering of the plant. 

The legitimate reward has come to 
the men in khaki in a safe return to a 
country secure from foreign foes, 
thanks to their efforts and to ours. It 
was for this security they crossed the 
seas, and their efforts have been re- 
warded with Are they en- 
titled to ask more that we are not all 
entitled to ask? Does service to the 
country end with “Honorable Dis- 
charge” and a right to make demands 
upon the treasury begin? Does not 
birth into the citizenship of this great 
democracy lay upon us an obligation 
which ends only with life? These 
young men incurred the great obliga- 
tion and were granted the opportunity 
to serve in the front line, to be among 
the first to go over the top, to make 
of their young breasts “ bulwarks 
against the foe.” How sordid by con- 
trast seems a demand for money, for 
civil service preferment, for political 
appointments! It is nothing short of 
a tragedy to stain a record of such dig- 
nity with the baseness of self-seeking. 

To allow a year spent in the defence 
of country to be succeeded by years 
of resentment, of a sense of injury, of 
an excessive valuation of ’s own 
achievement, and a deprecation of the 
republic’s appreciation of that service 
is a belittling of young manhood. Such 
an attitude makes appear ignoble what 
once wore the color of heroism. 

But as surely as idealism is given at 
birth to every human being, the state 
of mind represented by the appeal for 
a Bonus does injustice to our service 
It was started at a time of ab- 


success, 


ones 


men. 
normal restlessness, and a_ thousand 
complicating psychological elements 
have contributed to its persistence. 


But it becomes us as an adult nation 
to say to these men as we would to our 
own children: “ You have done and 
done heroically the work that fell to 
your hands to do. Now forget it and 
go on with your life. The war is over 
and we are all reaping the reward of 
our common effort. Our country is 
secure and at peace. Do not degrade 
the service you were able to do by 
thinking of it in terms of money or 
of sacrifice. Think of it in terms of 
privilege, and count as your reward the 
new consciousness of human brother- 
hood your whole experience revealed 
to you. 
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A New National Chairman 

{igs League is happy to announce that Miss Ruth Morgan 

has accepted the chairmanship of the Committee on 
International Co-operation to Prevent War and plans for the 
committee’s activities are in the making. Miss Morgan is a 
native of Staatsburg, New York. She was chairman of the 
Mayor’s Women’s Committee on Defense, for the city of 
New York for the year 1917, and from that time till the 
end of the war was one of the Red Cross commissioners to 
France. In the autumn and winter of 1921-22 she served 
as chairman of the New York Council on the Conference 
for Limitation of Armaments. Miss Morgan brings to the 
work of this important committee of the League a tre- 
mendous interest in international problems and a background 
of extensive travel for study and observation. For a number 
of years she has been president of the Colony Club 


of New York. 


Changes in Board of Directors 
OTHING in the constitution or the by-laws of the League 
obliges an officer to resign when she decides to enter 
politics and become a candidate for a state or national of- 
fice, but as a matter of fact every officer who has decided 
on a political career has given up her official position with 
the League. So far, women do not feel that either a po- 
litical office or membership in the League’s board of di- 
rectors is a part-time job and it seemed to both the board 
members whose intention to enter politics was announced 
before the Baltimore convention that candidacy necessitated 
the giving up of board work. Mrs. James Paige and Mrs. 
C. B. Simmons had made admirable records as_ regional 
directors and the League was divided between pride in their 
political ambitions and regret at the loss of their services. 
Mrs. Simmons was a member of the board by virtue of 
her position as director of the Seventh Region, which in- 
cludes the Pacific Coast states. She is herself a native of 
California and a typical Western woman as the Western 
woman really is, not as stage convention pictures her. Mrs. 
Simmons is slender of figure and light of foot, and her 
manner has that quietness and reserve which always mean 
strength and efficiency. She does things without excitement 
and does them well. Before she went to Portland to live 
she was an effective club- worker, president of one organi- 
zation for three years and in 1903 vice-president of the San 
Joaquin Valley federation, which was the first federation of 
women’s clubs on the Pacific Coast and was later merged 
with the California federation. 


It was not until 1904 that Mrs. Simmons went to Portland 
but in a very short time her talent for organization 
made her a power. She became president of the Portland 
Women’s Club to whose influence the establishment of a 
court of domestic relations was chiefly due. As a club- 
worker Mrs. Simmons was acutely aware how much such 
a court was needed and worked for it early and late. Dur- 
ing the war she was chairman of the League for Women’s 
Work and served in every drive. Last year she was elected 
the only woman in the directing board of the Portland Rose 
Festival and this year she is a “candidate for election to the 
House of Representatives of the Oregon Legislature, having 
been nominated by a tremendous vote in the Republican 
primaries. 

Mrs. Paige of Minneapolis, who résigned as director of 
the Fifth Region, is a practising attorney, and like Mrs. Sim- 
mons she was nominated at the Republican primaries as a 
candidate for the lower house of the legislature. She is 
& native of Massachusetts and a graduate of the schools of 
old Newburyport and the Boston Normal Art School. After 
her graduation there she spent a year in the Julien studio 
in Paris and after her return to America entered the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska for a special course. Later she went to 
the University of Minnesota where she was graduated from 
the law school and married to a member of the law faculty. 
She was admitted to the bar in 1900, but has given quite 
as much attention to social work as to her law practice. For 
seven years she was president of the Woman’s Christian 
Association, an organization which has established self-sup- 
porting homes for 700 working women in Minneapolis, and 
has served in various other religious and philanthropic organ- 
izations. An especially important work was her direction of 
the first course in citizenship given by the extension depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota in co-operation with 
the League of Women Voters. Six hundred women attended 
it and not one but felt her time well spent under what some- 
body has called Mrs. Paige’s “ amazing brown eyes.” 

To take over the work these two competent women laid 
down, Mrs. William Palmer Lucas was elected director of 
the Seventh Region and Miss Marguerite Wells of the Fifth. 
Mrs. Lucas was born in Indiana and was graduated from 
Smith College in 1901. The signature “ June Richardson 
Lucas” is familiar to all students of economic conditions, 
though Lucas was not added till 1909, and a first book, 

“ The Woman Who Spends,” based on a study of women 
in Europe and America, was published in 1904. Mrs. Lucas’ 
second book, “The Children of France and the American 
Red Cross,” based on first-hand knowledge gained while 
working in France, came out in 1918. A third book of 
which she has not yet announced the title has: lately been 
completed and while writing it Mrs. Lucas found time to 
open a citizenship school at the University of Nevada and 
to carry out other League plans. - Her home is in San Fran- 
cisco, to which city she went in 1913 when her husband was 
called to the chair of children’s diseases in the medical 
school of the University of California. 

Miss Wells comes of good old colonial and pioneer stock. 
She is a descendant of Thomas Wells, third governor of Con- 
necticut, and her mother’s father had for his farm what is 
now Loring Park in the heart of residential Minneapolis. 
His human-dynamo of a grand-daughter was born in Mil- 
waukee and grew up in Jamestown, North Dakota, going 
from there to a preparatory school in Wisconsin and to 
Smith College of which she is now a life trustee. It is char- 
acteristic of Miss Wells that her first act after being made 
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Mrs. William Palmer Lucas Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie 
a life trustee was to urge the abolition of life tenure so 
that trustees might always be not only active persons, but 
persons actively interested in the college. For several years 
after graduation she was a successful teacher but since her 
family’s removal to Minneapolis her chief interest has been 
the woman movement. Suffrage, she said, was absorbing 
the energies of too many valuable women. The franchise 
must be obtained without delay so that those energies could 
be released for other use and it is largely due to her work 
that the constitutional amendment was ratified in Minne- 
sota. Miss Wells’ suffrage work made her the logical can- 
didate for president of the state League of Women Voters— 
an office she has filled for two years, It has been said of 
her that she combines the earnestness of Anne Hutchinson 
with the tact of Aaron Burr and the saying is more nearly 
descriptive of her quality than such things commonly are. 
Rearrangement of the board made Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of 
Birmingham, third vice-president instead of secretary, and 
Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, secretary instead of director of 
the Fourth Region, a position to which Mrs. William G. 
Hibbard of Winnetka, Illinois, was elected. Mrs. Hibbard 
has had what she calls “the usual full life of a woman 
citizen,” serving efficiently on the board of more than one 
hospital, furthering the opening of fresh-air camps, taking 
an active part in garden clubs and other societies, but her 
interest in politics dates back only a little more than a 
year, when she joined the League and plunged into League 
work with the characteristic energy which makes her an 
excellent horse-woman and a formidable adversary on the 
tennis court and the squash-court. She is a lover of out- 
doors and was distinguished in athletics at Bryn Mawr from 
which college she was graduated in 1897. During the war 
she was chairman of the woman’s department of the Y. M. 
C. A., and brought to her work an intelligence broadened 
by much travel as well as a magnificent physique. She is 
a Cook County member of the Plan Commission of the 
Forest Reserve, vice-president of the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, retaining her membership in several 
local organizations with which she has long been identified. 
Mrs. Hibbard attended the Institute of International Polli- 
tics at Williamstown in August, and like other League mem- 
bers present, was impressed by the great general lack of 
information on such important subjects as reparations, for- 
eign trade, wars, and taxes. She promptly called twenty 
women, members or prospective members of the League, in 
conference and a plan to bring international information 
into American homes was discussed. A mass of facts, not 
epinions, has been gathered from the experts at the institute. 
and each woman has pledged herself to speak as often as 
possible on the information gained. Outlines for study and 
suggestions for speakers will be furnished. Mrs. Hibbard’s 
informal committee are offering their information and their 
services as a new sub-committee of the National League 
Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent War. 
The transfer of Miss Katharine Ludington from the direct- 
orship of the first region to the treasurer’s office left a 


Miss Marguerite Wells Mrs. William G. Hibbard 


vacancy which was filled by the election of Mrs. Robert 
L. DeNormandie, the wife of a distinguished Boston phy- 
sician. When Mrs. DeNormandie remarked casually that 
“a lady with a family has to think far ahead ” League mem- 
bers thought they understood the source of the exceptional 
efficiency she has displayed in the welfare work which has 
made her so well known in Boston. She was born in Rox- 
bury in 1877 and was educated in Boston private schools. 
The bringing up of three children has not kept her from 
serving as officer of the Boston District Nursing Association 
and it may be said that the development of the district nurs- 
ing idea in Massachusetts owes an unforgettable debt to 
her. During the war she showed marked ability as a mem- 
ber of the child welfare committee of the Boston Public 
Safety Committee and in most of her public work children 
have been her first consideration. Mrs. DeNormandie is not 
one of the many members of the League who came to it from 
the ranks of those who opposed woman suffrage or were 
indifferent to it. She has always, she says, been a suffragist 
and was a member of the directing board of the Massachu- 
setts League from its organization. 


Federal Measures the League Supports 


HE month of September is notable for the action that 

has been taken on three Federal bills in which the 
League is greatly interested. The Cable bill for the inde- 
pendent citizenship of married women, the measure ranking 
first in importance in the League's legislative program, 
passed the Senate September 9, and was ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. The Cable bill (H. R. 12022) removes the 
ereatest remaining Federal disability of women, and now, 
in the words of Senator Colt, chairman of the Committee 
on Immigration, “ In this country, expatriation is no longer 
a penalty of marriage.” The bill was introduced in the 
House by Congressman Cable of Ohio and it was passed 
by the House, June 20, by a vote 206 to 9. There was no 
opposition in the Senate. 

The second measure of importance to the League to pass 
the Senate in September was the bill creating a Fed- 
eral coal commission. The Borah bill (S. 3865) and the 
Winslow bill (H.R. 12377) provide for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the ownership of coal mines, 
prices and waste of coal, profits and wages, wage contracts, 
conditions of employment and distribution, and authorize 
the commission to recommend measures which promote 
efficiency in production and distribution, and safeguard all 
interests. In the Borah bill the commission is further 
authorized to investigate the causes of strikes: to submit 
recommendations concerning standardizing mines, and liv- 
ing costs of miners; the advisability of nationalizing the coal 
industry, and the possibility of governmental control. The 
Winslow bill passed the House August 23, and, amended 
to contain the essential features of the Borah bill, 
it passed the Senate September 8. The measure is now 
in conference committee. The program recommended by 
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the Living Costs Committee, which was adopted by the 
League in convention in Baltimore, endorsed governmental 
investigation of the cost of production and distribution of 
coal, and the publication of the reports. Mrs. Edward P. 
Costigan brought the endorsement of the League to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Education and Labor, and followed 
the legislative action on the measure. These bills providing 
for a fact-finding commission should be distinguished from 
the Winslow bill which passed the House, August 31, and 
which declares the present coal situation to be an emer- 
gency, and makes provision therefor. 

The third important measure acted upon by the Senate 
this month is the Capper bill (S. 2040) providing for com- 
pulsory school attendance in the District of Columbia. The 
bill also provides for regulation of child-labor through a 
department of school attendance and work permits, to be 
established, and raises the compulsory school attendance ages 
from 8 to 14, to the ages 7 to 16. Another feature of the 
bill is the authority given school officials to take a census 
. of all children in the District between the ages of 3 and 18 
years. It carries an appropriation of $30,000. The bill 
passed the Senate September 1, without a dissenting vote, 
and will go to the House for approval. 

Of the bills commented upon in the last issue of the 
Woman Voter, the status of the following is without change: 

Kahn-Jones bill, H.R.11490; providing for the transfer of the 
work of the Inter-departmental Social Hygiene Board to the De- 


partment of Justice. ; 
Voigt bill, H.R.8086: The filled milk bill. 
Sterling-Towner bill, H.R.7: To create a Department of Educa- 
tion. 
Sterling-Lehlbach bill, S.13: For reclassification of the Federal 
civil service. 
Fess Amendment, H.R.21: To the Smith-Hughes Act, to increase 
appropriations for home economics, etc. 


The status of the following measure was not presented 


in the last issue: 

Child Labor Amendment: A joint resolution was introduced in 
the Senate in August proposing an amendment to the Constitution, 
providing that the Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit 
the labor of persons under the age of eighteen years. Power is 
reserved to the states to limit or prohibit such labor when such 
limitations do not conflict with the limitations imposed by the Con- 
gress. ‘The measure has been referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

Fess-Capper bill, H.R.22, $.416: Providing aid to states for the 
physical education of children. The original bill was introduced 
in February, 1920. Hearings were given the following May before 
the Senate committee and in February, 1921, before the House 
committee. In April, 1921, a revised bill was introduced to over- 
come some of the objections. At the present time the bill is in the 
Committee on Education and Labor in the House and the Senate. 

Raker bill, H.R.4118: For the control of venereal disease in the 
District of Columbia. The measure was introduced in May and a 
hearing given before the District of Columbia Committee June 9, 
1921. The committee proposed the Gilbert bill as a substitute. 
Gilbert bill, H.R.11021: For the control of veneral disease in the 
District of Columbia. The bill was introduced March 23, by Con- 
gressman Gilbert of Kentucky, referred to the District of Columbia 
Committee, and reported favorably March 31. 

Ball bill, S.1616: For the elimination of prostitution in the District 
of Columbia. On May 5, the measure was introduced in the Senate, 
and a hearing was given before the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on October 22, 1922. The committee has made 


no report. 

The action threatened by Massachusetts last spring to 
determine the constitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner act 
has culminated in the filing of a petition in the United 
States Supreme Court, September 8, in which permission is 
sought to bring an original suit against the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the members of the joint Maternity and 
Infancy Board. The General Court of Massachusetts insti- 
tuted the proceeding which would restrain those charged 
with the enforcement of the law from carrying it into effect, 
by prohibiting the expenditure of any public money. Mas- 
sachusetts contends that the act violates her state rights and 
the rights of her citizens, and hence is unconstitutional. 
The matter will be fully discussed in the next issue. Forty- 
two states have accepted the provisions of the act and are 
at work on their plans. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


Concerning the Primaries 


ROM the extreme of an unusually light vote at the Nevada 

primaries to the turnout of more than four-fifths of 
the Wisconsin vote, primaries have been held in thirty-two 
states with varying political results. One or two points 
come up almost automatically in every state at the end of 
the primary campaign. One of them is the question of the 
best date for holding primaries. Local Leagues are asking 
for later dates. As a League member said at the Ohio state 
convention: 

“Even if people are not actually on vacations they have 
the vacation attitude. Few are willing to make a study in 
hot weather of the qualifications of candidates.” 

“Too many candidates and too many offices to fill” is 
the cry that arises everywhere, and there is an obvious de- 
mand for the short ballot. To get at state and local League 
opinion, after the primaries in many states, a questionnaire 
was sent out, containing these questions: 

Is there an open movement to make any change in the 
primary laws of your state? If so, what form has the move- 
ment taken? What steps have you taken to meet it? What 
criticism have been made by you or by the public, after 
having observed the operation of the primary in your state? 
What modifications of the primary have been suggested in 
your state? 

The first part of the League injunction, “ Use the primary 
and improve it,” has been followed in varying degrees wher- 
ever the law exists. Improvement of the system is the next 
step to be taken. 

In three states the continued existence of the primary law 
is more than a little endangered. In Maine both political 
parties are pledged to support a bill in the next legislature 
abolishing it. In Montana an amendment which will vir- 
tually do away with the primary is proposed. In Nebraska 
there will be a referendum on the primary at the November 
election. Leagues are taking active part in defense of the 
existing law. 


We have for years struggled to remove discrimination against our 
sex in the way of being given the franchise; and for us to be guilty 
now of discrimination against men because they are men would be 
subversive of every principle we have learned in our long suffrage 
struggle. The League does not believe women should vote for women 
merely because they are women. They should vote for the best can- 
didates regardless of sex.—Mrs. Solon Jacobs. 


For Study of Election Laws 


HE third of the Efficiency in Government leaflets issued 

by the Department of Training for Citizenship gives an 
outline for the study of state election laws with suggestions 
for discussion of their present forms, the basic principles 
ol such laws, and fair methods in election. The publication 
is especially timely and will be of great use in before-elec- 
tion educational work. The questions it asks are: 


1. Are your state election laws simple-worded ? 

2. Is each law clearly and completely stated? 

3. Is each section of your election law stated as a unit; are there 
confusing repetitions? 

4. Do your election laws fix responsibility for the honest conduct 
of elections? 

5. Do your election laws say that election officials must be espe- 
cially trained for their duties? 

6. Do your election laws on registration ask enough questions to 
keep the voter from registering more than once for one election? 

7. Do your election laws require that every voter be tested for 
ability to read and write English? 

8. Do your election laws make voters open to challenge in case 
of doubt about their registration? . 

9. Do your election laws call for small election districts and pre- 
cincts, or with an equal number of voters living in each? 

10. Does the law say that election records shall be kept in the 
simplest form to be accurate? 

11. Is the printing and checking of registration lists ordered by 
your state election laws? 

12. And further, do your election laws say that the voter must 
be kept informed, at public expense, about issues and candidates? 
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Education of the Woman Voter 


A‘ Radcliffe President Mary E. Woolley will ring the bell 
promptly at 10:30 o’clock in the morning of October 
18 and the first class in politics will file into the college 
which that day opens its doors to the first school of politics 
for women ever held in connection with an institution of 
higher learning in Massachusetts. For this enterprise in 
good citizenship, the college authorities have co-operated 
with the Massachusetts League which, through its committee 
on American citizenship (Miss Woolley, chairman), has ar- 
ranged the program, secured the speakers and is now 
enrolling the students. 

Mrs. True Worthy White, the civic director of the Massa- 
chusetts League, gained her inspiration for this undertaking 
while attending the school of citizenship held at Yale Uni- 
versity in October a year ago. Greatly impressed by the edu- 
cational value of the Yale school, Mrs. White soon took up 
with the Harvard Corporation and the Radcliffe Council 
the possibility of a similar school at Cambridge, but one 
which should surpass in coherence of subject and stimula- 
tion of interest in politics any school of the sort ever con- 
ducted. The project at once impressed members of the Har- 
vard faculty and the Radcliffe Council decided to co-operate 
by giving the use of lecture rooms and other facilities. 

Dr. William B. Munro, professor of municipal govern- 
ment in Harvard University, Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, pro- 
fessor of government, and Dean Marion S. Park of Radcliffe. 
have acted in an advisory way during the arrangement of 
the program, while Miss Beatrice Brown, a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, was designated by the Council to represent Radcliffe 
College. 

The school will be held October 18th, 19th and 20th, the 
lectures being given at Agassiz House during the day and, 
if larger accommodations are needed for evening sessions, 
the theatre will be used. The object of the school is to pre- 
sent an intensive course on the fundamentals of democratic 
institutions of government and to trace the development of 
free government up to the present day, in order to give the 
students, who will nearly all be voters, a basis of informa- 
tion from which new political measures may be judged. 
Knowledge should precede action. This is as true in the 
political world as in the scientific. Action in a democracy 
begins at the ballot box. Schools like the one projected by 
the League of Women Voters and Radcliffe College are steps 
in the right direction. While they have no presumption of 
adequacy, these short intensive courses stimulate interest in 
and direct activity toward the most vital question before 
America today: How to make American citizens give com- 
prehending attention to American affairs. 

The study course, “ What an Intelligent Voter Ought to 
Know,” conducted for the United Rhode Island League by 
Mrs. Harriet P. Fuller, began September 13 and ends on the 
27th. The list of pre-election questions covers the ground 
so thoroughly that it may be useful to other Leagues. 


1. Date of Election. 
When—for U. S., state, city, and town officials and how is the 
date fixed? 
O ficials. 
Give list of U. S., state, city, or town officials te be chosen. 
Which of these officials may you vote for? 
8. Nominations. 
In what two ways may they be made in Rhode Island? 
How many parties made nominations in last election? 
4. Parties. 
What gives a party legal recognition? 
How may one join a party? 
5. Caucuses. 
Who appoints the time and place? 
Give date and place of caucus you may attend? 
Read notices of caucuses. Where posted? 
What is the law about taking part in a caucus? 
Is this law usual in other states? Is it fair? 
What candidates does your caucus nominate? 
What delegates and permanent officials does it elect? 
Are the three functions of a caucus equally important? 
How much share may you really have in nomination for office? 
Is a nomination as important as an election? 


to 
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Do other states nominate as Rhode Island does? 
6. Conventions. 
What conventions follow your caucus and what part have you 
in them? 
Nomination papers. 
How are they secured for the several offices? 
When must they be filed to secure a place on the ballot? 
8. Expense. 
What expense is incurred for nominations? 
How is the money procured and is expenditure published? 
9. Renominations. 
Who are the present incumbents of the: offices to be filled? 
What is the record of each and what has he done to deserve 
another term? 


~ 


Executive Committee Conference 


The executive committee will meet in Boston at the Col- 
lege Club, September 27-29. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, presi- 
dent, who began her speaking tour at Woodstock (Vermont) 
on the 15th, and included Manchester (Vermont), Keene and 
Rye (New Hampshire), Springfield (Massachusetts) and 
Boston in her itinerary, will be present with Mrs. Richard 
Edwards, first vice-president; Miss Belle Sherwin, second 
vice-president; Miss Katharine: Ludington, treasurer; Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser, secretary, and Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cun- 
ningham, executive secretary. The state board of the Mas- 
sachusetts League will give the committee a luncheon on the 
opening day of the conference. 


What the Local Leagues Are Doing 


N a state where there is a dominant party, factions within 

that party are likely to take the place of the accustomed 
party rivalry where the voting strength is more evenly 
divided between two major parties. This is the case in South 
Carolina. In the South Carolina League there are women 
who belong very strongly to one faction or to another, espe- 
cially in the present elections. Because of this, non-fac- 
tionalism was stressed by the leading women of the League 
as of great importance just as non-partisanship is in other 
states. When a state can prove that a League of women can 
work together at a time when factionalism is strong, and 
can keep their League out of factionalism it has proved the 
value of the League’s policy of non-partisanship. 

The first political meeting of South Carolina women was 
held, and held uncommonly well, by two Leagues, those of 
Eau Claire, and of College Place in Richland County. An 
all-day meeting at Victory Park brought out about two hun- 
dred people, men and women, who listened to the candidates 
for Richland County offices tell just what they intended 
doing or not doing in case they should be elected to the 
various offices to which they aspire. 

With this sort of spirit the women of South Carolina and 
all over the South have been working before the primaries 
to awaken women and men to a higher sense of their duties 
as citizens. They have tried in every way to bring the can- 
didates before the voters, not with flourishing speeches and 
meaningless promises, but with definite statements of what 
each candidate proposes to do if he is elected to office. With 
this end in view the Leagues of the various counties have 
sent out to the candidates for county and state offices ques- 
tionnaires which include such questions as: “Are you in 
favor of raising the age of consent of girls from 16 to 18 
years? ” “Are you in favor of placing at least one woman 
on each board of any institute that is for the benefit of 
women and children? ” 

The women are in politics to stay, and they are going to 
bring into politics their new and refreshing ideas. 


In the “ Primer on the Primary,” prepared and sent out 
by the St. Louis League, the question is asked: “ Why is it 
the woman voter’s sacred duty to vote at the primary? ” 
and the answer given is: “ Unless the good citizen takes an 
interest, it is easier for unscrupulous professional politicians 
to put over their candidates regardless of their fitness for 
office. It therefore behooves all good citizens to go to the 
polls and vote for good candidates.” 
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Official Representation Urged 
ONSTANCE DREXEL, who is the 
special representative of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger at the third as- 
sembly of the League of Nations, reports 
an urgent desire on the part of delegates 
for an official representative from the 
United States on the Opium Commission 
and on the White Slave Commission. 
This desire was embodied in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee of the assembly. Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright is our unofficial member of the 
Opium Commission. The Woman’s 
Pro-League Council, through its chair- 
man, Mrs. Harriet B. Laidlaw, has sent 
a letter to Secretary Hughes, urging him 
to send an American representative who 
may take part in an advisory capacity in 
the deliberations of the Commission on 


the Traffic in Women and Children. 


Mrs. Catt’s Trip 

ME. Carrie Chapman Catt, who, as 
everybody knows, is President of 

the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 

ance, is about to start on an interna- 


tional suffrage trip which will occupy - 


the next eight or nine months. On Oc- 
tober 7 she sails for Rome to confer with 
the Italian suffragists on their prepara- 
tions for the International Woman Suf- 
frage Congress which is to be held there 
in May, 1923. The Italian suffrage meas- 
ure, by the way, has gone through the 
House of Deputies, and, in the usual 
fashion, is being held back by the Sen- 
ate. The suffragists have asked for the 
privilege of having a suffrage proces- 
sion at the time of the Congress, and in 
case permission is granted this will be 
the first suffrage procession in Italy. 

From Italy Mrs. Catt will travel 
through the Central European countries 
—Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Hungary and Germany to confer with 
the suffragists in each country as to their 
auxiliaryship to the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance and to learn what 
they are doing. 

In November Mrs. Catt will attend 
an International Suffrage Conference 
which will be held in Paris with the offi- 
cial board of the French National 
Association—a conference—not a con- 
vention with delegates. From there 
she will go. to London to be pres- 
ent late in November at a Board 
meeting of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. At the same time 
there will be a Board meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women—the old- 
est of international women’s organiza- 
tions—and the two boards will confer 
with a view to possible union. 

On December 1 Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Fred- 


eric Van Lennep (an American born in 
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Chile) and Miss Rosa Manus of Hol- 
land, who is chairman of Arrangements 
for the International Suffrage Congress, 
will sail for South America. In the 
course of the next few months they will 
visit Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru and Panama. As read- 
ers of the Citizen know, Mrs. Catt recent- 
ly accepted for a year the presidency of 
the new Association for the Advance- 
ment of South American Women, which 
came into being at the Pan American 
Conference, and the object of the trip is 
to confer with women leaders in the 
various South American countries with 
a view to permanent organization. 

The party will return to Rome in time 
for the May Congress and Mrs. Catt will 
come home some time in June. 


New Mexico’s Candidate 
RS. A. O. WARREN, a Spanish- 


American woman, has been nom- 
inated for the United States Congress by 
the Republicans of New Mexico, and 
the report from people who ought to 
know is that she has a strong chance of 
election. 


Women Judges for Children 
OW that the office of Judge of Chil- 
dren’s Courts in New York is open 
to women, even without legal training 
(see the Citizen of July 29) candidates 
are being put forward in four counties: 
In Albany County the candidate is Miss 
Ruth K. Child, running on the indepen- 
dent Republican ticket. Miss Child is 
a trained social worker, who is now 
secretary of the Albany County Board 
of Child Welfare, and incidentally a 
student at the Albany Law School. In 
Herkimer County, Mrs. Marguerite 
Thompson, who has acted as volunteer 
probation officer for five years, is the 
Democratic candidate. Mrs. Luella 
Worth is running in Clinton County, 
and Miss Ruth Taylor is the Republi- 
can candidate in Westchester County 
for the newly created Juvenile Court. 
Miss Taylor’s career is a particularly 
fine argument for the election of women 
judges—and women from the ranks of 
social service rather than from law 
alone. She has to her credit thirteen 
years’ experience in child-caring work. 
At present she is director of the De- 
partment of Child Welfare of Westches- 
ter County, and her reputation for work 
with dependent children is national. 
She has been responsible for the train- 
ing of child-caring workers for the 
State Board of Charities and the New 
York School of Social Work and co- 
operates with Teachers College in giv- 
ing social training to graduate nurses. 
Whether or not these socially trained 


women are nominated at the primaries 
which close at the same time this maga- 
zine goes to press, the Citizen will have 
more to say later about the principle 
involved in their candidacy. 


A Campaign School 

HE Ridgewood unit of the New 

Jersey Woman’s Republican Club 
is to conduct, September 21 and 22, a 
campaign school for Republican women 
of Bergen County, New Jersey, who wish 
to speak and work during the coming 
election contests. The principal speaker 
is Mrs. Jennie Van Ness, former assem- 
blywoman from Essex County and au- 
thor of the Van Ness dry law. 


A Terse Platform 
LLEN DUANE DAVIS, the only 
Pennsylvania woman who is run- 
ning for Congress this year (see August 
26 Citizen) was nominated without any 
solicitation on her part. Her platform 
is “ Clean hands, empty pockets, a pure 
heart and a strong desire to serve her 
people.” She believes that the United 
States should join the League of Na- 
tions; stop hoarding gold; lessen taxa- 
tion by a tariff for revenue only; and 
work for the whole world, not for 
America alone. 


Everybody Does It 
APAN has her first woman aviator 
too—Seike Hyodo, who makes daily 
flights over Tokio. 


“ Better Homes” 

HERE will be a Better Homes in 

America demonstration week, Oc- 
tober 9 to 14, throughout the United 
States. Already over 1,500 cities, towns 
and villages of the United States have 
begun preparation for the demonstra- 
tion. 

Inspired by the declaration of Presi- 
dent Harding that he would like to see 
in every community of America an ex- 
hibition of a model house such as he 
saw in a western city last year, Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney of New York 
City set to work to perfect an organiza- 
tion which would make possible such 
accomplishment. 

The organization, now functioning, is 
topped by an advisory council, includ- 
ing among others the vice-president of 
the United States, two Cabinet members 
and a cooperating group of twenty-five 
state governors. President Harding 
through his secretary has directly en- 
dorsed the campaign. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, is helping in its 
progress. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has placed at the service 
of the campaigners the active aid of de- 
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partment advisers and home-demonstra- 
tion agents throughout the country. 

Enlisted in the actual work of execut- 
ing the campaign are the United States 
Department of Education, the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Red Cross, the W. C. T. U. and the 
Girl Scouts. 

In each community the campaign cen- 
ters about a Better Home, equipped, 
furnished and decorated according to ap- 
proved modern practice and placed on 
exhibition during Demonstration Week. 
In every state of the nation, model 
houses are being prepared. 

According to experts, America is short 
one million homes. Yet it has been 
proved that thousands upon thousands 
o| renters could become home owners 
through the investment of little more 
than their monthly tribute. By far the 
greater proportion of the homes now 
occupied are faulty in construction, un- 
sightly without and within, and cost the 
mother-housewives of America twice too 
many steps each day. The Better 
Homes campaigners aim to educate the 
public in making the homes of America 
more convenient, more comfortable, 
more attractive, more wholesome. 

A complete plan which will make it 
possible for any community to put on a 
Better Homes demonstration at little 
cost will be supplied at request by the 
Bureau of Information, Better Homes 
in America, 223 Spring Street, New 


York City. 


Candidate for Parliament 

MES. Charlotte Despard, a pioneer in 
! the suffrage movement in England 
and a prominent figure in Irish affairs, 
has announced her candidacy for Par- 
liament. She is Lord French’s sister. 


Women at the A. B. A. 
RRANGEMENTS for the forty- 


eighth annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, to be 
held in New York October 2-6, afford a 
striking proof of the rise of women in 
the past eighteen years. In 1904, when 
the A. B. A. had a convention here, 
women got no attention whatever. But 
that was before there were any women 
executives in banks. 

This year hundreds of bankers’ wives 
and daughters will attend the conven- 
tion as delegates at large, while there are 
several women bank executives who will 
be official delegates, sitting in at im- 
portant sessions of the conference. 

Of special interest also to women, 
since organized by one, will be the In- 
formation Service. Bank officers are re- 
leasing their secretaries for the confer- 
ence, and these secretaries—135 in num- 
ber—are being trained, under Miss Jean 
A. Reid, an officer of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, to answer questions. In daily 
and nightly shifts, they will be stationed 
in various hotels, with all sorts of valu- 





able information about New York, the 
convention and banking on tap. 

On the “ good time” side there are 
also many women’s committees. There 
is a Women’s Reception Committee, of 
which Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow is chair- 
man. She also heads the Women’s Exec- 
utive Committee, with its list of promi- 
nent New York society names—several 
of them bankers’ wives—as members. 
On one day, thirty-five New York host- 
esses will be at home to groups of the 
guests. On Club Day, all the women’s 
clubs of New York will keep open house 
for the Convention women. 

It seems on the surface merely a 
“good time” gathering, but deeper 
down is the real purpose for which this 
conference is called—that of bringing 
nations and factions closer together and 
lifting the world out of its after-war 
slough. And this time women are 
helping. 





Eleven More Law Schools 
O GREAT has been the interest taken 
in our list of law schools admitting 
women that, since the date of our last 
publication, September 9, the names of 
eleven more have been added. These 
are: 

Dickinson College, Pennsylvania; De- 
troit College of Law, Detroit; University 
of Detroit Law School, Detroit; Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Law School; Univer- 
sity of Missouri; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pa.; University of Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Temple University, Philadelphia; 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va.; University of Wisconsin; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 


Any Others? 

NOTHER answer has come to the 

Citizen’s challenge to the press of 
the country about women political 
writers. The Chronicle-Telegram, the 
only newspaper in Elyria, Ohio, reports 
that Ruth Fuller Stevens is on their edi- 
torial staff writing editorials which deal 
largely with political events and eco- 
nomic questions. Like Harriet Hubbs of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Ruth 
Fuller Stevens was active in the League 
of Women Voters and it was her ability 
to express her convictions on social and 
political questions which led to her 
present position. Next. 


“Women’s Activities” 

S this magazine reaches your hands, 

it is just finishing its public ap- 
pearance as part of the Citizen’s ex- 
hibit at the Women’s Activities Expo- 
sition, given by the New York League 
of Business and Professional Women 
in New York, September 18-23. As 
this is written, it is under way with an 
amazing variety of demonstrations of 
women’s interests and women’s doings. 
In the next issue we'll give you some 
details; for the present we'll stop with 
an overheard bit. Opposite a very 


ao 


scrumptious food show is a voting-ma- 
chine in the League of Women Voters 
booth. A man and woman came by. 
“You'll want to see this food show,” 
said the man. “Just look at those 
cakes.” “Cakes, nothing,” said the 
woman. “I'd much rather look at the 
voting-machine. I'll have to use it 
before long.” 


A Jury Pair 

N New Jersey, for the first time in 

the history of the state, a man and 
wife are serving on the same jury. 
They are John H. and Laura D. Brad- 
shaw, of Grantwood, sworn in as mem- 
bers of the September Bergen County 
Grand Jury. Mrs. Bradshaw ran for 
the Assembly in that county three 
years ago. 


Training for Public Service 
HE Boston Training School for 
Public Service is about to begin its 
second year. September 27 is the open- 
ing day of the regular course. 

This school was organized in 1921 by 
the Women’s Municipal League of Bos- 
ton and the Massachusetts section of the 
National Civic Federation. Its chief 
purpose is to prepare women who are 
over twenty-five for positions now open- 
ing to them in municipal and state de- 
partments and only those who show evi- 
dence of fitness for public service are 
admitted. 

A high-school diploma, or its equiva- 
lent; experience in some definite line of 
work; and good health are the require- 
ments for enrollment. And lecture and 
conferences are held in the afternoon 
and evening so that students employed 
elsewhere may have an opportunity to 
attend. 

The plan of study is arranged primar- 
ily for women who intend to take civil 
service examinations and enter the pub- 
lic service, but of special importance are 
the courses offered for policewomen or 
protective officers and for school attend- 
ance officers and sanitary inspectors. 
The value of women in these fields is 
becoming more generally recognized 
both in America and abroad and the 
demand for women to fill such positions 
is increasing. Emphasis is placed on 
preventive work, the idea being that 
policewomen and school attendance ofh- 
cers can so deal with juvenile delin- 
quency as to lessen adult crime and that 
housing and food inspectors aid in the 
prevention of disease and all its attend- 
ant ills, 

The school work consists of lectures 
followed by reading, class discussions, 
and conferences. After these come writ- 
ten reports and field work, a large 
amount of which is required of each 
student. Public officials of all sorts— 
specialists in their own fields—keep the 
lecture platform diversified, and the 
field work is carried on through coop- 
eration with other agencies—welfare 
societies, settlement houses and the like. 
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library. This is costing $12,000 and 
although the club has only $5,000 in 
hand the members are full of courage 
about earning the balance and are proud 
of the children’s reading room and lec- 
ture room which they will have as a 
result of their efforts. 

Philanthropy marks the Jewish wom- 
en’s organizations, typified by the Jew- 
ish Woman’s Club of Detroit, Michigan, 
which has a beautiful private home for 
a club house, but uses it as a house for 
working girls and women with no homes 
of their own whom the club mothers. 

Grinnell College, Iowa, is trying to 
raise an endowment fund. The Woman’s 
Club of two or three hundred members, 
with dues of only a dollar a year, 
pledged $3,000 to this fund, and in a 
year and a half had earned and paid 
$2,500. The president says, “ we have 
no club house yet, but lots of pep.” 

The articles in the Citizen have 
brought out the widespread desire of 
many clubs to own their own home, and 
the plans they are making toward that 
end. 

The Woman’s Club of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, has accumulated $3,000 toward 
a, building fund, $550 of which was 
made on a concert for which they 
brought Galli Curci to Terre Haute. The 
Woman’s Club of Hammond, Indiana— 
“in the heart of the steel industry ”—is 
planning to build. This president adds: 
“The real reason for our club is that 
we may learn how to make women’s 
ideals work in double harness with 
men’s in the life of our city and coun- 
try.” 

The clubs of Pueblo City, Colorado; 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania; of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey; the Civic Club of Allendale, South 
Carolina; the Twentieth Century Club 
of Wichita, Kansas, are all planning to 
build. The Woman’s Club of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, is raising funds for a 
permanent house and “ hopes to have it 
self-supporting with tea-room, cafeteria 
and bedrooms.” The Woman’s Club of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, a club of five 
hundred members, chartered in 1883, 
which believes itself to be the oldest 
woman’s club in the South, also has a 
building fund. The Detroit New Cen- 
tury Club wishes suggestions, as it 
would like to own its own club house. 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, is deferring 
building the home it had intended to 
build to see if plans for a community 
house which are under way will materi- 
alize. 

The Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Woman’s Club has recently purchased a 
$15,000 lot in the heart of the city and 
has plans ready for building. The same 
is true of the large New Rochelle, New 
York, Woman’s Club, which for years 
has been accumulating a building fund. 
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Typical perhaps of the East and Wes 
is the contrast between the New Haven, 
Connecticut, Woman’s Club, which, with 
$10,000 already raised for a club house, 
“has little enthusiasm ” and is “ afraid 
to venture,” and the Ebell of Los 
Angeles which, already housed in the 
handsome building pictured in the Citi- 
zen of August 12, is now enthusiastically 
planning a new and larger building— 
and writes “ We would like to see the 
club articles as we are planning to 
build.” 

(Watch later numbers of The Citizen f 
short sketches of specially interesting cl 
enterprises. ) 
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Helping the Hand 


(Continued from page 8) 
wreckage of our cattle men. Ameri- 
can agriculture has become the football 
of the market manipulator and the mar- 
ket gambler, the legitimate good thing of 
the organized buyer and the organized 
seller, until at last it is breaking under 
the strain. Under the old distributing 
system the producer parts with his prod- 
ucts long before the consumer sees them 
or needs them. A host of toll and profit 
takers meanwhile busy themselves with 
these products, transferring them from 
hand to hand and absorbing as much 
profit as they with their skill at that 
sort of thing are able to extract from 
the marketing business. 

Why, for instance, should more be 
paid for a mutton chop in Baltimore 
or New York hotels than for a sheep in 
Colorado or Kansas? 

The farmers in the Corn Belt want to 
know why ham is sold at retail through- 
out the country at about six times the 
price per pound of live hogs in Chicago 
when the normal ratio is about 1 to 34. 
They believe that a reduction of retail 
prices of ham and some other food prod- 
ucts to correspond with the reduction 
of prices received by farmers, would do 
much to stimulate consumption, reduce 
the surplus stocks and restore normal 
conditions. 

Here is an instructive transaction in 
potatoes. Mrs. Sarah E. Hancock of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, sold six barrels 
of No. 2 potatoes through a New York 
commission house for $1.50 a barrel, 
making a total of $9. After deducting 
$2.10 for barrels, $3.51 for freight, 
$1.50 for cartage and 90 cents for com- 
mission, the firm sent Mrs. Hancock 
what was left—99 cents for her six 
barrels of potatoes. And that’s that with 
Mrs. Hancock so far as growing more 
potatoes for market is concerned. 

During the investigation of the high 
cost of living by the Senate District 
Committee some time ago, it was found 
that a bushel of potatoes for which a 
farmer in Michigan received $1 was sold 
for $4 and $6 in Washington. We traced 
that bushel’s many sales. The farmer 
sold it to the village dealer. This dealer 
sold the potatoes to the agent of the De- 
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troit buyer. The Detroit buyer sold 
them to a commission agent from Wash- 
ington. The Washington wholesaler 
sold them to the retail dealer. Each of 
these men took a commission or profit. 

Cooperative marketing probably 
would eliminate at least four of these 
profit-takers to the mutual benefit of 
producer and consumer. 

It is also evident that freight rates are 
relatively too high when the roads get 
more for hauling many farm products 
than the producers are paid for them. 

Take for one instance hay—a very 
important item in a dairy cow’s diet at 
least half of the year. It is the dairy 
cow that keeps the cities supplied with 
milk, cream and butter. Hay has sel- 
dom or never been cheaper in twenty- 
five or thirty years than it was during 
last fall and winter. With few excep- 
tions all kinds of feed for dairy cows 
were dirt cheap—if it didn’t have to be 
shipped in. 

Recently a dairyman in North Caro- 
lina bought some first-class Western 
hay for which the grower received $9.20 
a ton. The hay had been shipped to 
Norfolk, Virginia, then trans-shipped to 
Willis Landing, North Carolina, about 
one hundred miles from Norfolk. The 
price of the hay delivered at Norfolk 
was $24a ton. At Norfolk $3 a ton was 
added for dealer’s profit, unloading and 
warehousing. The freight bill from 
Norfolk to Willis Landing cost the con- 
sumer $38.60 a ton. Twenty-one dollars 
and forty cents represent the proportion 
per ton paid to the carriers handling 
this shipment. 

Another remedy lies in the elimina- 
tion of grain gambling. 

In July of 1920 the grain gamblers of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, under ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances for 
their operations, began a great “ bear ” 
raid which was maintained for nearly 
ten consecutive months in the face of 
the largest export demand for wheat this 
country has ever experienced. When 
this raid began wheat futures were sell- 
ing at $2.75 a bushel. Before it ended 
the farm price of cash wheat in the grain 
belt had fallen to 85 cents. But during 
that time and for months afterward the 
consumer continued to pay war-time 
prices for bread and flour, though this 
bear raid took about a half billion dol- 
lars out of the pockets of American 
farmers on their wheat crop alone. 

How much did that benefit the con- 
sumer ? 

As for the farmer, he got less for his 
wheat than the actual cost of planting 
and harvesting the crop. If that isn’t 
equivalent to biting the hand that feeds 
us, I don’t know what we should call it. 

Several times during this famous raid 
in the wheat pit the “ bears ” depressed 
the price of the American crop, the 
world’s very best wheat, from 12 to 14 
cents below the price of the cheap wheat 
of South America grown by almost the 
cheapest labor in the world. These gam- 


blers wrecked the true market, depressed 
the value of the producer’s property 
while the big speculators and exporters 
made great profits through buying wheat 
cheaper and cheaper. Europe that year 
paid an average price of a dollar more 
a bushel for our wheat than the man 
who grew the wheat received. The 
American consumer profited little or 
nothing and the American producer was 
victimized. 

To illustrate what damage the gam- 
bling transactions on the Chicago Board 
of Trade have been doing to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer for many years, 
it is only necessary to refer to the re- 
cently published report of the Federal 
Trade Commission showing that this 
form of trade in grain amounts some 
years to more than twenty billion bush- 
els, or three times all the grain produced 
in the world. The actual amount of 
grain which changes hands at Chicago, 
where five-sixths of this trading is done, 
is a small fraction of one per cent. of 
these twenty billion bushels. Transac- 
tions on the Chicago Board of Trade 
in 1920, the year of the great “ bear” 
raid, amounted to fifty-one times the to- 
tal amount of wheat produced in the 
United States. The Board of Trade 
grain gambler is convicted by his own 
market statistics. 

If the farmer cooperative system of 
marketing can handle the grain more 
economically or more satisfactorily, 
which seems certain, that system will in 
time prevail on boards of trade despite 
any obstacle that may be placed in its 
way, and the Anti-Grain-Gambling 
Law,* putting these grain exchanges 
under federal control, gives farmer co- 
operative associations this chance at the 
great terminal markets. This law _ is 
constructive legislation that has been 
sorely needed for more than a quarter of 
a century. The Chicago Board of Trade’s 
poker playing, using the country’s food 
supply as the stakes, is the most wanton, 
most wicked, most destructive game of 
chance in the world, and it is high time 
to stop it. 

I believe that for the next quarter- 
century the outstanding policy of this 
nation should be the carrying out of a 
great constructive program for the en- 
couragement and upbuilding of its farm 
and livestock industry. The United 
States is on the eve of a greater and 
more efficient development of transpor- 
tation by means of the waterway, the 
air-line, the highway motor truck, as 
well as the railroads. The rapid in- 
crease of our population, with more than 
a million additional mouths to feed each 
year, proves that we shall need all these 
agencies in the great business of sup- 
plying the needs of the people. Not 
only must they be allowed to develop, 
but this development must be helped 
and encouraged, and must be buttressed 
with other measures that will build up 
a newer and stronger national stability. 


* Capper Tincher law, see page 10. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


N the circulars and advertisements of 
the City of Rio de Janeiro 8 per cent. 
Bonds, which were sold here a few 
months ago, appeared a_ statement 
which may have seemed rather odd. It 
was that the 6 per cent. Bonds of the 
City issued here in 1919 would be taken 
in payment at par (full face value) for 
the new bonds. Both issues are payable, 
principal and interest, in U. S. A. gold. 
Why should the city of Rio wish to 
replace 6 per cent bonds with an issue 
on which it would have to pay 8 per 
cent., or $20 dollars more a year on each 
$1,000 bond, besides the expenses inci- 
dent to the negotiating and sale of a 
new issue? 

A little examination into the situation 
and into similar ones reveals the wisdom 
of making such a change in obligations. 
The municipality had a number of rea- 
sons—some of them due to peculiar cir- 
cumstances relating to them alone; but 
the following reasons for such financing 
hold true for a large number of foreign 
issues, including those of corporations 
as well as of governments. This special 
issue is taken as an example because it is 
recent. 

Although the interest rate in this case 
was increased, the debt burden was light- 
ened at a time when it was good business 
to do it. 

The old 6 per cent. bonds were a 
serial issue, that is, certain definite ones 
were to be paid off each year, at the 
rate of $1,000,000 annually, beginning 
this coming year. Brazilian exchange 
is at present very low, and was even 
lower then, being well below one half 
the normal rate. In other words United 
States of America money, or credit, is 
at a premium. To meet the payment not 
only of interest but of the maturity in 


1923 would cost Rio two or three times 
what it would usually cost in Brazilian 
money. 

On the other hand, the new issue, with 
its higher interest rate, required a much 
smaller yearly sinking fund (this being 
the yearly payment by which a certain 
number of bonds are retired) and also 
the sinking fund payments are deferred 
for some years. It was, therefore, to 
Rio’s advantage to make the exchange. 
The amount of money needed each year 
for the service of the new issue will be 
much less than that which would have 
been needed for the older one. By the 
time the sinking fund payments are due, 
it is hoped that normal conditions will 
prevail and with them a much more 
even exchange. In that case the final 
payments will cost the City only half 
what they would today with a depreciat- 
ed exchange. 

These same conditions apply to many 
external bonds of countries, cities and 
states, which are payable in United 
States dollars or British pounds sterling. 
If these countries can arrange their obli- 
gations, especially their foreign ones, so 
that no large amounts need be shipped 
outside their borders in payments of ma- 
turing bond issues and can also defer 
their sinking funds for a few years, it is 
all to their advantage. 

Such arrangements are also to the 
advantage of the bondholders, who ob- 
tain in the exchange of securities a 
higher income on their investment in re- 
turn for their consent to the extension of 
the maturity of their holdings, and the 
suspension for a few years of the sink- 
ing fund payments. The only thing sac- 
rificed is the privilege of being able to 
sell bonds for a few years to the Trus- 
tee for the sinking funds. This last 
makes little difference to the average 
permanent investor, who may care little 
for ready marketability. 
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Several such refundings of issues have 
been brought about from time to time. 
Such bonds as are not exchanged as de- 
scribed above are generally called in in 
such a case and paid off out of the pro- 
ceeds of the new issue, the result from 
the point of view of the foreign issuer 
being about the same either way. Several 
issues of this kind are now supposed to 
be under consideration both here and 
in London and in European money 
centers. 


A Domestic Arbitrator 
(Continued from page 13) 


The great hulking bully of a husband 
who has hitherto successfully defied the 
law to interfere with his little pastime 
of “ beating up ” his wife and children 
periodically; the “siren” whose chicf 
business in life is to attach herself firm- 
ly to the purse of some other woman's 
husband; the man whose affections have 
strayed from his family and who hopes 
to free himself from the responsibility 
of their support; the grown children 
who callously refuse to provide for their 
aged and indigent parents—all these 
gentry meet more than their match in 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

One by one, they issue from her room 
—the family tyrant terrified for the first 
time in his life, the “siren” in tears 
and stripped of the gifts which she has 
been compelled to turn over to the neg- 
lected wife, the wayward husband 
crushed and humiliated by the severe 
arraignment he has undergone! 

Now, this- gentle, high-bred woman, 
who talks to them “ like a Dutch uncle ” 
and threatens them with the bridewell 
when they defy her—what is the secret 
of her power? 

First of all, she never makes threats 
she does not intend to carry out. Hav- 
ing the whole power of the county court 
and the sheriff’s office behind her, she 
does not hesitate to use it in extremi- 
ties. Then she follows up every case 
indefatigably long after it is settled, to 
make sure that her arrangements are be- 
ing strictly carried out. For her aim is 
to settle as many cases as possible out 
of court; and as a matter of fact, eight 
out of ten of her cases stay settled. 

Finally, the greatest source of her 
power is her use of moral suasion. With- 
out being in the least self-righteous, Mrs. 
Lawrence through sheer sincerity of 
purpose is able to appear to evil-doers 
as the embodiment of an outraged pub- 
lic opinion, against which it would be 
worse than madness to contend. 

Sentimental reconciliations between 
estranged husbands and wives form no 
essential part of her program, though 
they sometimes appear as by-products. 
She does not attempt to resurrect an af- 
fection obviously dead. When she 
brings a husband and wife together, it 
is usually for the purpose of securing to 
the wife a just share of the husband’s 
income and proper support for the 
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minor children. So notable has been 
her success in arbitrating the most diffi- 
cult cases that women from all parts 
of the country write to her for aid and 
advice in their troubles. 

Mrs. Lawrence believes that every 
large community should have a super- 
arbitrator of strong individuality and 
sound training, paid according to his 
abilities, to handle exceptional cases in- 
volving the breaking up of homes and 
the consequent suffering of women and 
children. Such persons could handle 
cases of this type to better advantage 
than the courts without the humiliating 
publicity of a courtroom trial. Certain- 
ly any community would profit by a bu- 
reau of social service if it would bring 
to the front such valuable talents as 
hers. 


Senator Pearce of Australia 


(Continued from page 13) 


two-thirds of the employees are women, 
and the other third, men; so it is arrang- 


ed to dismiss the women five minutes . 


earlier than the men in order that they 
may not be subjected to the indignities 
involved in passing out through the 
doors at the same time with the men. 
Among the two hundred men employed 
there are probably dozens of uncouth 
characters, and to permit them to mingle 
with the women as they leave their work 
would make it uncomfortable for the 
women. Our sentiment of respect for 
women leads us to keep them separate 
from men as much as possible in their 
work.” ; 

It was suggested to the Senator at 
this point that in the United States such 
action as this, “ protecting” women 
from association with men, would be 
considered not so much respect for the 
women as lack of respect for the men— 
that here it is felt that because of the 
very respect men have for women, wom- 
en even in lonely railroad stations at 
night, or in traveling to and from their 
work at a late hour are safe. 

“It is in no way an indication,” re- 
plied Senator Pearce, “that men are 
worse behaved there than elsewhere. On 
the whole I believe that they are better 
behaved. 


“But our care for women does not 
stop there. I have never seen, for ex- 
ample, in Australia, girls coming out 
of offices and eating their lunches in the 
streets, as they do here in factory dis- 
tricts. Lunch rooms and rest rooms are 
provided everywhere for them. 


“The divorce laws differ in every 
state, much as they do in the United 
States, and in most of them it is diffi- 
cult. When the Federal Constitution was 
drawn up power was given to the Fed- 
eral Parliament to deal with divorce, 
but it has never exercised its power— 
probably because it would be necessary 
to enact the just law. Our divorce law 
is not just to women; yet there is no 


concerted movement among women to 
improve it, probably because of much 
the same archaic and religious preju- 
dice that exists in England. Divorces 
are increasing since the war, as_ the 
result of the hasty marriages. 

“One of our best pieces of legislation 
for women is the maternity bonus, which 
provides five pounds to a mother at the 
birth of a child in order that she may 
not have to resume her housework too 
soon. There are no property qualifica- 
tions for this bonus, so everybody claims 
it. It bears no stigma of poverty such 
as attends similar legislation elsewhere. 
One flaw in its working out, which is 
very difficult to deal with, is the fact that 
an unscrupulous class of physicians and 
nurses make it a condition of their at- 
tendance upon a woman at child-birth 
that they shall receive the bonus—and 
then they give just as little service as 
they can. On the whole, however, it 
works extremely well. 

“ Another thing of which Australia 
is justly proud is the birth and death 
rate. Our natural increase in popula- 
tion is the highest in the world—it is 
greater than Japan’s birthrate by 50 per 
cent., and the Japanese death rate is 
very much higher. Our figures show a 
birth rate as high as 18 per thousand 
over the death rate.” 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


to Liberia, and that all of it eventually 
would find its way there, succeeded in 
delaying passage and finally tacking on 
his amendment to the bill, which would 
provide $20,000,000 to complete irriga- 
tion projects in the West. Senator Har- 
rison of Mississippi (Democrat) offered 
a further amendment to provide funds 
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for additional locomotive inspectors. 

Democrats raised the claim during 
debate on the bill that Republicans 
were anxious to pass it as a sop to the 
Negro race, anticipating a reward in 
votes later. A similar contention will 
be made from the minority side when 
the Dyer Anti-lynching bill, which has 
already passed the House, gets before 
the Senate. 

Settlement of the mine strike, partial 
settlement of the railroad strike and 
progress made in settling the garment 
workers’ strike in New England, have re- 
sulted in the nation now being faced by 
fewer strikes than in some years. 

In this situation officials predict that 
the country is on the high road to an 
unprecedented business revival. Con- 
tributing to effect this, the bill empow- 
ering the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to direct coal traffic in such a way 
as to expedite fuel shipments and pre- 
vent profiteering, was reported out of 
conference and taken up by the House 
for final passage September 15. 

The coal fact-finding commission bill 
will follow. 

In the passage by Congress of a law 
authorizing him to name a commission 
empowered to investigate the whole coal 
industry with the object of stabilizing 
it and preventing future clashes between 
operators and men, the President be- 
lieves a great progressive step will have 
been taken which will prove one of the 
most important in American industrial 
history. 

He will name a commission which, he 
says, will please every one. Its main 
purpose will be to recommend, ultimate- 
ly, means whereby the number of pro- 
ducing mines may be limited, their out- 
put standardized and the number of em- 
ployees properly fixed. 
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The Bookshelf 


A PouiticaL LIBRARY 
fear ee are few people who profess 


to think who do not say several times 
in the course of a year that the Amer- 
ican public need more and better politi- 
cal education. Most of us want it. Most 
of us realize rather helplessly our own 
need of it. Well, there is a compara- 
tively inexpensive and easy way to get 
it. Instead of a “ five-foot book-shelf ” 
provide yourself with a_ three-book 
shelf. The combination of these three 
books is not only a liberal education, but 
it forms an equipment for the very high- 
est, deepest and widest political service. 

The American Party System (Macmil- 
lan)—by Charles Edward Merriam, 
Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago, heads the list. 
The preface announces its purpose as 
an analysis of the American party sys- 
tem, “ an account of the structure, pro- 
cesses and significance of the political 
party, and is designed to show . 
what the function of the political party 
is in the community.” 

Professor Merriam is one of those 
rare men who have studied the theory of 
politics from the outside and partici- 
pated in the application of the theory 
on the inside, and this comprehensive, 
clearly stated, easily read book of four 
hundred pages is based upon this dual 
observation running over a period of 
twenty-five years. Professor Merriam is 
one of the few men in this country who 
are called experts on practical politics, 
and his book, with its strictly non-parti- 
san, high-toned, scientific analyses of 
every-day political facts and conditions 
is one for which the earnest student of 
politics has been long waiting. 
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Public Opinion (Harcourt, Brace )— 
by Walter Lippmann. Ours is a govern- 
ment by Public Opinion, but what is 
that? How does it arrive at its conclu- 
sions? What creates it? How do men 
and women come to think alike and to 
divide into opposing forces? What is 
“mob psychology” and crowd think- 
ing? These are the things that lie be- 
hind politics, and Walter Lippmann 
makes an effort to “ explore and survey 
public opinion ” and to analyze its ap- 
plication to the future of democracy. 
The book will help any reader to under- 
stand the political mind, and without 
that comprehension politics is often a 
troublesome enigma. It fits in with 
Professor Merriam’s careful review of 
party politics. Possess the book. 

Behind the Mirrors (Putnam)—by 
the author of “The Mirrors of Wash- 
ington.” The earlier book was caustic, 
cynical, brilliant but superficial. This 
one is brilliant, cynical, analytical and 
probes deep into the political difficulties 
that beset our Washington Government. 
The book pitilessly analyzes the mo- 
tives and relations of those personali- 
ties most responsible for the affairs of 
our nation. It sets forth motives and 
political tendencies and influences with 
scintillating humor and brilliance. Why 
parties are conservative, why political 
leaders are timid, why it is difficult to 
establish justice, are questions complete- 
ly answered. Probably no one who 
reads the book will agree with the au- 
thor in all his views and conclusions. 
He may find himself combatting every 
statement but when he peruses the final 
page he will discover that it has given 
him a fresh stimulus, opened avenues of 
thought and reading and made him see 
politics as it is for the first time. 

In the long ago, the Bible, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Shakespeare 
composed a good library for an edu- 
cated family. The three books on our 
shelf will furnish a sufficient political 
library for the up-to-date, investigating, 
forward-looking man or woman. They 
have no relation to each other, yet each 
answers questions raised by the others 
and together they offer a combination 
of fresh and vivid political facts, theo- 
ries, analyses and deductions which will 
cure disillusionment, create political 
poise of mind, and give the reader a 
stabilizing fundamental acquaintance 
with the realities of politics. Buy a 
three-book political library—C. C. C. 


TuHIs FREEDOM 

REATE a woman who has no lik- 
ing nor aptitude for housework, but 
a passion for business. Marry her with 
the understanding that she shall con- 
tinue with her job. Then wreck the 
home she didn’t stay in, and lay the 
blame at her door. That, briefly, is the 
story of “ This Freedom,” by A. S. M. 

Hutchinson (Little, Brown, 1922). 
More specifically, it concerns Rosalie, 
daughter of a country parsonage which 


—— 
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existed solely for its male members, 
growing up with the realization that the 
world did likewise. She decides to be 
what a man can be, to have “ indepen- 
dence, a career, work, freedom, a goal 
that’s always a little bit in front of you.” 
By nature an organizer, a lover of the 
tools, attributes, and accompaniments of 
business, she makes a tremendous suc- 
cess of a banking job, and just as the 
first promotion of that success is offered 
to her she falls as tremendously in love 
and marries, with the understanding 
that she shall continue in her job. Child- 
ren are born, and her organizing genius 
creates and runs a home “ that for every 
inmate was a perfect home; perfect for 
a husband, perfect for a wife, perfect 
for the babies, perfect for the servants.” 

Without warning, this husband in a 
perfect home starts nagging at Rosalie 
to chuck her job. It takes a long time 
to persuade her, but he finally gets her 
down by the hearth and keeps her there 
for one long, unproductive, unhappy 
year, during which she is no use to the 
children, to herself, or to him, except in 
the matter of slippers and tea. Then 
she rebels, and goes back to her beloved 
work. 

It is at this point that Mr. Hutchinson, 
with the irrelevant suddenness of a 
propagandist, and by a series of traged- 
ies as inartistic as they are unbelievable, 
strikes down one child after another— 
piling tragedy so high that it topples 
into melodrama and then down to farce. 
The reason he gives for the wreck is 
that their mother, whom he created with- 
out the ability to rear them, hadn’t 
stayed home and muddled along with 
their up-bringing! 

The book is puzzling. It contains 
some splendid arraignments of existing 
conditions. Mr. Hutchinson’s analysis 
of the usual marriage is clean and clear- 
cut. His people, as long as he lets 
them live their own lives, are charming 
and real. His style is his own busi- 
ness, though there were times when 
one wondered whether he was writing 
English or translated Choctaw. As for 
his punctuation—there probably aren’t 
more than one or two exclamation 
points left in the language. But those 
are pecularities which do not interfere 
with the book’s value. The real stumb- 
ling block is the fight between his story 
and its end, his arguments and the con- 
clusions he draws from them, his peo- 


ple and his thesis —M. A. 
EOPLE disagree long and volubly 


on “This Freedom” and on the 
points involved. Even in our small 
office it has started half a dozen argu- 
ments. Readers, please join in: Can a 
woman successfully conduct a career 
and a home? Has she the right to try? 
What is the father’s place in the home? 
Are the two equally responsible for the 
children? Please write us your opinions 
and, better still, your experiences (with 
or without leave to use names.) —Ed. 
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Speaking of Prohibition 


NOTE an invitation in the Citizen to 

tell how prohibition has helped a 
community. At the time that prohibi- 
tion became effective, I had lived for a 
year in a certain Texas town, where I 
had been much impressed by the pov- 
erty of the Negroes. The thing that 
seemed most graphic to me was the fact 
that colored people always wore broken 
and ragged shoes, often tied in place 
with twine or strips of rags. In this 
town were ten saloons, running in ac- 
cordance with state law in unobstructed 
view of the street. On Saturday eve- 
nings I have more than once counted a 
solid group of Negro men, five ranks 
deep, crowding against the “ nigger 
bar ” at the back of the room. Up and 
down the street outside were farm wag- 
ons, where tired women—white as well 
as black—sometimes sat and held the 
teams and kept the children until the 
husband, either at the white bar in front 
or the colored bar in the rear, should 
have spent his money. 

A year after the coming of prohibi- 
tion, Negroes in that town wore good 
clothing, whole shoes; they often drove 
buggies, and a few of them automobiles 
instead of the unpainted wagon with the 
twine harness and starved beasts. It was 
not all the high price of cotton—what 
eood would that have done, if the Ne- 
groes’ money had continued to flow to- 
wards Milwaukee, St. Louis and other 
beer and whisky centers? The little 
children in the cotton field, the ignorant 
Southern Negro—these alone are worth 
all that prohibition costs. 

BerTHA LEE BroyL_es. 
State College, Pa. 


N ANSWER to your question, this 
“ Citizen’s reader” thinks that the 
Prohibition poll of the Literary Digest is 
unsatisfactory, perhaps unwise, because 
the questions thereof would lead the un- 
thinking to believe that we might have 
light wines and beers, and yet not repeal 
the 18th Amendment. We could truly be 
called a nation of hypocrites, did our 
Congress pass a law allowing the use of 
wine and beer under the 18th Amend- 
ment—(the Supreme Court would doubt- 
less judge such a law unconstitutional ). 
However, the fact that there is so large 
a vote in favor of the 18th Amendment 
is encouraging to those of us who be- 
lieve in it. 
JOSEPHINE R. HARRINGTON. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


N THE Woman Citizen you ask for re- 
ports of the effects of Prohibition. I 
gladly give you any information that I 
am able to about our (Madison) county. 
While the benefits are great in many 
ways, the most apparent change is in the 
county jail. Before Prohibition went 
into effect the jail was filled with pris- 
oners all the time. Immediately after 


the closing of the saloons there were 
fewer arrests and soon there were not 
prisoners enough to work upon the 
county farm and it was abandoned. 

Public intoxication is a rarity, and 
little charity, compared with the past, 
is asked for even in the midst of high 
prices. 

I prize the Woman Citizen and I am 
seeking to pass it and its useful informa- 
tion on to others. I wish also to express 
my gratitude for your right and brave 
stand on the vital questions of the day. 

BELLE B. Park. 
Oneida, New York. 
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I AM very glad the Woman Citizen 
lines up for Prohibition and its en- 
forcement. Such a great reform as 
that is bound to take a long time and 
persistent effort. So many small towns 
are transformed since we have had Pro- 
hibition. One must not judge results 
by New York City and vicinity. 

— Lizzie Parsons CARHART. 
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As if across a desk 


*‘New York is calling!" says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 





toward Better Service 


on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telepnone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
‘In union there is strength.” 


“BELL SYSTEM™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 











Strictly starch-free foods 


DIABETE 


are easily made in any 
home from Listers Pre- 
pared Casein Diabetic 
Flour. A month’s supply 
of thirty boxes. 
Price.......- -85 
Lister Bros., Inc. | 


ew Yor 


Edeson Radio Phones 

Adjustable Diaphragm Clearance 

We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places ovr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's peofts and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept34Bo 























Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? ART HUR CHEGNAY 


Ordinary election metheds, for ive bodies, Expert French 


waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION Cleaner-Dyer 


























Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation || Spots removed in a few hours 
Send for literature te Proportional || 121 East 57th Street — 

epresentation ague Rani a 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia _|| teem 9308 




















| VIOLETTE Hat SHOP 


4 East 36TH STREET 


BERTHA HOLLEY 


| 
{ 











announces the removal of her studio to Hat £ disti ished simplicity 
. at ata s of distinguis , 

i 9 EAST 54TH STREET Prices always moderate. 
} Beauty, ee Economy Tel. Mad. Square 10274 














GOODMAN’S 


GLENSIDE SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


A small sanitarium for women ASK YOUR GROCER 
with nervous, mild mental, or A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 


chronic illnesses. 





























REDUCES 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. DOUBLE 
6 ParLey VALE CHIN 
The Davis Chin 
Jamaica Puatn, Boston, Mass. Strap Be double 
chin, and stops mouth 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. breathing. Worn while 
you sleep! 
Now being shown 
at Woman’s Activity 
Exhibit at Hotel Com- 











modore, N. 
By mail, $2.00. 


CORA M. DAVIS 
Dept. C. W. 507-5th Ave., New York 
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For Superfluous 



















Hair 
Rotate It On the Skin 

QS That is all you have to do 
~> with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 
~” remove superfluous hair. Apply the 
little pink cake anywhere on face, 
where it will remove hair instantly. 
Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 
antee. At drug. department and hair 
—- shops, $1. By mail, $1.10. 
send for booklet. 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CoO., 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 


SUITE 


HAD never seen The Woman Citizen until 

it began coming to me, and I have never 
known to what good friend I owe the 
introduction. . . . More than any publica- 
tion with which I am familiar, The Woman 
Citizen keeps me informed on progressive 
legislation and the humanitarian movements 
peculiarly interesting to women. 

Nona A. BE xt. 

Greenville, Miss. 

Rather a good hint. Let’s have more such 
introductions. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HEY are at that poem-paraphras- 

ing business again in the Senate. 
A bitterly Democratic Democrat, de- 
scribing the amiable promises of a Re- 
publican running for office, ended with 
a partisan version of Thomas Moore’s 
couplet— 

Bees on flowers alighting cease their hum 
And Republicans in office soon grow dumb 
And who says that Congress isn’t given 
to housecleaning? Why, they've even 
been passing legislation to get rid of 
bugs, and there is a dash of originality 
in the fact that it is “‘the architect’’ who 
is delegated to conduct the fight. © ® ® 
Are the insects to be walled up, alive? 
®® @ Another form of humble life is 
in for a bad time, it seems. Some one 
has devised a contraption of brass rods, 
thrust into the ground, electrified, and 
twisted, that acts exactly like a Pied 
Piper’s pipe on earthworms, calling 
them out and on. It will be fine for 
lazy chickens and fishermen, but the 
worms won't have a sporting chance. 
@® @ @ Going back to the Senate: we 
tried not to mention it, but we just 
keep on and on wondering what the 
chaplain had in mind the other day 
when he prayed that the Senate might 
be “‘delivered from the machinations of 
bad men.” © © ® What bad men are 
threatening our dear Senate? @ @ @ 
Constance Drexel, at the League of 
Nations Assembly for the “‘Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger,”’ has handed out a 
huge bouquet to the British Empire. 
@ ® ® There are a few women in the 
Assembly, you know, and she says the 
delegates from Great Britain always 
say ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” while the 
other nations ignore the ladies. © ® ® 
Does it surprise you that it should be 
the British> ® © © Or doesn’t it? 
@ @ @ Have you noticed our prize offer 
on the back cover? The Dingbats here- 
by offer Honorable Mention to the per- 
son who will solve the mystery of the 
“Association of Overworked - Under- 
paid - Dishwashing Housewives’’ that 
sends us propaganda from “‘Headquar- 
ters by the Cook-stove and the Cradle 
with the Wash-tub nearby.” So far 
most of the leaflets we've seen have 
been propaganda for modesty in dress. 
® @ @ If that Association has a ‘““mem- 
bership over 4,000,000,”” it must be 
largely somewhere else than in New 
York City. © © ® Yes, even withthe 
new ankle-line. © @ @ We're feeling 
rather conscious, this number and last, 
because we're appearing in the Wo- 
men’s Activities Exhibit—a nice booth 
of Citizens, all decorated with a rain- 
bow of our colored covers.® @ @Wedo 
hope we put our best foot forward. 
@® @ @Speaking of activities, last issue 
the Citizen had to go to press right at 
the printer’s, and we found ourselves 
in a highly diversified group. While we 
read proofs on primaries and tarifts, a 
fishing paper was getting final touches 
on one side of us, a tobacco journal on 
the other, and crockery behind us. 
® ® ® That's what we call being right 
out in the world. © © @ The greatest 
indoor sport these days is discussing 
Mr. Hutchinson’s new book and can a 
woman be mother and banker both? 
We've already had four arguments and 
two quarrels about it. © © ® On page 
28 we asked you to discuss the subject. 
Here we challenge you. © © ® No, we 
do not like New York even yet. ®@ @ @ 

We are ignoring it. 
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Worn by Miss “May Allison 


eMademoiselle’s 


(14 to 20 years) 


Bloused Suits 


Add youth to youth 
and fur to fashion 


TWO-PIECE SUIT (illustrated) OF 
ARABELLA—a new velvety all- 
wool winter fabric—in brown, 
taupe, pottery red, navy or 
black, with large collar of gray 
squirrel or beaver 


fur. : ; ; 78.00 


MISSES’ SUIT SHOP—Jecond Floor 


Franklin Simon e Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 
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You Don’t Need Any 


Experience 





To Sell These Smart 
Strump Models 


Two Hundred Positions Open, 
Paying $200 to $500 a Month 


Women Simply Can’t Resist Buying 
New styles have a news value 
for women that no other line 
can possibly have, and you 
won’t have a bit of trouble 
getting the interested atten- 
tion of every woman you see 
—particularly when you tell 
her that you have a special 
selection of fashionable coats 
and gowns just sent you by 
one of New York’s most ex- 
clusive shops. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


We stand back of every sale 
you make, and that’s a big 
selling point. If a customer 
isn’t satisfied in every partic- 
ular, we refund every penny 
she paid. Thousands of our 
retail customers could tell 
you of the unusual care that 
Strump takes to please and to 
satisfy them completely. 


An Old Established House 


Strump & Co. is one of New 
York’s best known houses 
with two big stores, one in 
New York and the other in 
Newark, N. J., and has been 
in business for years. Our 
style experts are constantly 
combing the market for the 
very latest and most fashion- 
able models, and we have a 
large organization amply 
equipped to serve. 


Cash in on this Coupon Today 


STRUMP & CO. 
29 West 34th St., N. ¥. C. 

Please send me full particulars of your 
big money-making proposition. 
EE, cick bbw snes ves 554905 40604SS 0008S CES 
DING ccc dcercccvcesscevorsesesseneosses 
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Are You For 

: Strict Prohibition? | 
Modification? ao 

Repeal? 





A Poll only for Subscribers to the Woman Citizen 


The separate woman poll of the Literary Digest recently taken gave 48,485 
for strict enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment and Volstead Act, 
39,914 for modification of the Volstead law to permit light wines and beers, 
20,448 for repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, or 55.3 per cent in favor 


of some change in the prohibition law. 





The press in general has regarded this poll as a fair index of the attitude 
of the women of the country, but some dry advocates have questioned its 


being representative. 


The readers of The Woman Citizen are scattered all over the United States. 
§ 





They are truly representative of the most intelligent women of the country. 
They should have definite convictions on the subject of prohibition. They 
believe in the ballot as a means of expression for public opinion. 


In the Digest poll less than 5°% of the women polled voted. 
We urge every subscriber of the Woman Citizen to vote this ballot. 


This is the only ballot that will be printed. It Will Not Be Repeated. 





If you give away or lend your magazine, or forget to send in your ballot 
you will lose your vote. 


To every subscriber of The Woman Citizen: 
Mark this Ballot, cut it out and mail today. 
alata cue Wah ck os sic eiscsSeeO“oct a on ses es ol cA eve eG ew Vl Gs vat go isin cn ac eu i i ca i 
Do you favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the Eighteenth s 
Amendment and Volstead Law ? : 


Do you favor a modification of the Volstead Law to permit light wines 


and beers >? 


Do you favor a repeal of the Prohibition Amendment ? 
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171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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